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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Colonial Empire 


NOTHING in politics has been more disquieting in recent 
years than the handling of colonial or imperial affairs and of 

“subject peoples” by the British Government. Our experience 
has been long and chequered; we have historically made many 
mistakes (to use the mildest of words), but we have also much to 
our credit. Our settlements with India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
Burma, the remarkable political and economic developments 
in British colonies on the west coast of Africa, gave hopes that 
the empire might really develop into a great commonwealth 
which would include free peoples of every race and colour. 
In the last few years the situation has deteriorated rapidly and 
hopes have faded. Africa, as Mr. Woolf pointed out in our 
issue of October, 1952, is a focus of catastrophe in the south, 
the centre, and the east. Since that date the horrible Mau Mau 
revolt has taken place in Kenya and a dangerous position has 
been created in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland by the 
forcing through of central African federation. And now at the 
other end of the earth, in British Guiana, there has suddenly 
flared up a colonial crisis of the first magnitude, involving the 
suspension of the new constitution which was brought into 
existence only a few months ago, the despatch of British troops 
to maintain order, and the arrest of some ministers. 


British Guiana 


Let us first consider this lamentable situation in British Guiana. 
Under the new constitution, which does not materially differ 
from those in some of the West Indian colonies, Dr. Jagan, the 
leader of a strong political party, the P.P.P., was returned to 
power. He and the Government which he formed have now 
been ousted from power and the constitution suspended, while 
the country has been put under what is virtually martial law, 
on the ground that Dr. Jagan was a communist in close relations 
with Moscow and was on the point of subverting the con- 
stitution and the rights of property and of substituting a totali- 
tarian, communist state for the existing democracy. There are 
several important points connected with these events on which 
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we have insufficient evidence to form an opinion, but there are 
certain facts which are clear. This breakdown is due funda- 
mentally to a failure in our colonial policy and the pattern of this 
failure and the tragic results is the same as in Kenya and Malaya, 
the same which we seem about to weave in Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia. There are two stages to the weaving of this 
pattern. The first is the long-term neglect of the economic well- 
being and political education, in the widest sense, of the native 
inhabitants. The economy of the country depends upon the 
sugar industry which is organized on the classical basis of 
colonial capitalism. The standards of housing, health, and 
wealth are for the overwhelming majority of the 440,000 in- 
habitants deplorable. Here our neglect of colonial obligations 
has created the most inflammable social material ready to the 
hand of either a genuine democratic leader, a communist re- 
volutionary, or a political charlatan. It is not surprising that the 
new constitution provided the spark in Dr. Jagan which has 
sent British Guiana up in flames. 


* * * 


There comes the second stage in the weaving of this pattern 


of disaster. The heavy-handed Mr. Lyttelton gets to work: 
the troops move in, the constitution is suspended, and Dr. 
Jagan is kicked downstairs. It is not improbable that the allega- 
tions against Dr. Jagan are justified and that his demotion from 
power was necessary to prevent his establishing’a communist 
dictatorship. But whatever be Dr. Jagan’s political complexion 
and motives, he is a symptom, not the cause, of the crisis. 
There is a movement of subject peoples throughout the world, 
in Asia, in Africa, and now in remote regions of America. 
It is a revolt against the political and economic conditions 
imposed upon them by capitalist colonialism or imperialism. 
The revolt may be temporarily suppressed or concealed by 
Mr. Lyttelton, by suspending the constitution, retracing the 
steps to self-government, and getting Dr. Jagan out of the way. 
But underground the revolt will continue and at a favourable 
moment there will be another outbreak. It can in the long run 
only be prevented by creating the economic and educational 
conditions for the inhabitants of British Guiana in which 
democratic self-government can function. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Africa 


The pattern which produced Dr. Jagan in British Guiana 
produces Mau Mau in Kenya. It is now thirty years since Dr. 
Norman Leys, a medical officer in the Kenya Government, wrote 
his book Kenya, in which the economic exploitation of the 
Africans by the settlers and the neglect of their interests by the 
Government were for the first time fully revealed. He and a 
small group of persons within the Labour Party for years vainly 
urged the necessity of native land reforms and of a programme 
covering education, health, and economic well-being of the 
Africans. The nemesis of continued neglect was even then 
foreseen and foretold. Little or nothing was done, for Dr. Leys 
and his associates were treated as fanatics and cranks, and 
Kenya was “fa white man’s country” (though the white men 
numbered thousands and the Africans millions), and the Govern- 
ment in practice invariably allowed the planters’ interests to 
predominate at the expense of the African. The nemesis has now 
come in the shape of the horrible outbreak of Mau Mau. We are 
meeting it with shooting and bombing. The savagery of western 
civilization is so much more competent than the savagery of 
African savages that, no doubt, eventually the guns and bombs 
and the daily slaughter of Kikuyu “terrorists” will encourage 
the survivors to refrain from murdering Europeans. All will 
again be quiet in Kenya. 


* * * 


Quiet will not last unless the causes of the disease which 
produced Mau Mau are destroyed. The causes are suspicion, 
discontent, resentment, which are fully justified, among the 
African subject peoples ‘of East and Central Africa. The situation 
is as simple as it is dangerous. On the west coast of Africa a 
revolution is taking place, a great experiment in African self- 
government. No one can tell whether the experiment will end 
in success or disaster. But the nature of this political and 
economic revolution can be seen in a book just published, The 
New West Africa,* in which the immense possibilities and the 
immense difficulties are revealed. And in the article on the 
Volta River Aluminium Scheme, which we publish in this 
number, Mr. Davison deals with another side of the possibilities 


* The New West Africa, by F. Le Gros Clark, Henry Collins, Thomas Hodgkin, Amanke 
Okafor, and Basil Davidson (Allen and Unwin. 184 pp. 155.). 
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and problems of economic development on the west coast. The 
danger and the simplicity of the situation consists in this: to 
believe that you can isolate East and Central Africa from West 
Africa, that you can allow the Africans in the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria to manage their own affairs and keep those in Kenya 
or Northern Rhodesia or Nyasaland in the condition of the 
Kikuyu is a fantastic delusion. The Mau Mau outbreak and the 
reaction among the Africans of Rhodesia and Nyasaland to the 
indefensible forcing through of federation are both sy mptoms 
of the profound suspicion and resentment of Africans against 
settlers and rulers. Mr. Blundell’s soothing words in Kenya 
and Mr. Welensky’s provocative actions in Rhodesia will do 
nothing to abate that suspicion and resentment. If the progress 
towards self-government and independence is allowed to con- 
tinue on the west coast, only an immediate beginning of the same 
process in Kenya and Central Africa can save the Europeans 
and the Africans of those territories from social disaster. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


By Lorp CHor.ey* 


Tue Royal Commission, which was appointed by Mr. Chuter 
Ede in 1949 as a soporific to quieten the excitement which was at 
that time going on over the near successful attempt in Parliament 
to suspend capital punishment, took no less than four years to 
complete its task, and the result is a truly formidable documentt 
running to 506 pages. The result in terms of concrete proposals 
hardly justifies either the time spent, the costs involved, which 
at £23,000 were substantial, or the bulkiness of the report which 
incidentally means that it cannot be sold at less than 12s. 6d., a 
price which will put it beyond the reach of the ordinary citizen. 
Yet the mouse born as a result of all the labour should perhaps 
be regarded as a robust and well covered animal, for if the 
proposals for change do not amount to a great deal, and in the 
* Called to the Bar 1920; Sir Ernest Cassel, Professor of commercial and industrial law, 
London, 1930-46; Deputy Regional Commissioner, N.W. Region, 1942-44; Lord in 
Waiting, 1946. Chairman, Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency. 


+ The Death Sentence Report: Report of the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, 1949-53 
(Stationery Office, Cmd. 8,932, 125. 6d. net). 
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light of the terms of reference it was hardly possible that they 
should, the material collected and set out in the report, and 
the discussions based thereon are of a substantial and indeed 
permanent value. 

The attempt to set out and appraise these proposals and 
discussions should perhaps be preceded by recalling the events 
which led up to the appointment of the Commission. The 
Labour Government reintroduced in 1947 the Criminal Justice 
bill which had been prevented by the outbreak of the war 
from completing its progress through the parliamentary machine 
in 1939. The 1947 bill was in a number of respects a more 
radical measure than its predecessor, but the Government was 
anxious to keep it as noncontroversial as possible, and therefore, 
although they were well aware of a strong feeling both in and 
out of Parliament that provision should be made for the suspension 
of the death sentence for an experimental period, or indeed for 
its abolition, they deliberately left out of it any such proposal. 

However, the bill not being a party measure, the back benchers 
for once took control of the proceedings, and insisted, against 
the advice of the Home Secretary, on inserting a clause sus- 
pending the death sentence for a period of five years. But if the 
absence of party controversy enabled reformers to secure a 
victory in the Commons, it also provided the opportunity for 
the House of Lords to rally in defence of the status quo without 
sacrificing the defensive strategy which the Conservative 
leaders had worked out after their defeat in 1945. 

Back in the Commons an attempt was made by the Attorney 
General, Sir Hartley Shawcross, to salvage something from the 
defeat in the Lords by a compromise amendment which sought 
to establish two degrees of murder, reserving the death sentence 
for the more heinous variety only. But this business of setting 
up degrees of murder is, as we shall find, a very tricky one, and 
the proposed amending clause which had obviously been 
drafted in a hurry was defective in a number of respects. The 
Commons, wilting a little before the storm of public opinion 
which was being worked up by the cheap press, were ready to 
accept the compromise, but the Lords had tasted blood, an 
old and delightful savour, and would have none of it. 

The result was that the Criminal Justice Act 1948 did not alter 
the law in respect of capital punishment, and the Home Secretary, 
who felt perhaps that he had let down a cause of which he had 
been a supporter for many years, decided to buy off criticism by 
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appointing a Royal Commission which was to advise as to 
whether any, and if so what, reforms could be introduced in 
connection with the punishment of murderers, short of abolish- 
ing the death sentence. The personnel of the Commission was 
skilfully selected, so that a wide representation of interests was 
secured; the civil service, the law, medicine, accountancy, 
tradeunionism, criminology, and others; the representative 
in each case being one who—with significant exceptions—had 
hardly attained to the highest leadership in his class or pro- 
fession. The exceptions were the civil servants who not only 
provided the Chairman, Sir Ernest Gowers, but also Sir 
Alexander Maxwell, for many years Under-Secretary of State 
at the Home Office, and a man who not only brought to their 
discussions such a practical detailed knowledge of the problems 
with which the Commission was concerned as to be likely to 
play a dominating part in their deliberations, but is also the 
possessor of a resourceful caution upon which the Home 
Secretary must have felt that he could rely. 

The presence of these two civil servants who had risen to the 
top of their profession during a period when the whole problem 
of politics was how to travel backwards in a forward direction, 
provided an effective guarantee that nothing very radical would 
be forthcoming. And further the terms of reference were so 
drafted that if by some chance the other commissioners should 
escape from the control of the civil servants, it would not 
really matter very much. The result is that nothing very striking 
has emerged from their deliberations. 

The principal duty then with which the Commission was 
charged was to report whether the liability to suffer capital 
punishment for murder should be limited or modified. In 
answering this question the Commission preface their proposals 
with a valuable chapter on punishment for murder in which it 
may be that they stray a little bit beyond the requirements of 
their terms of reference, and in the course of which they get 
together a great deal of the material which anyone who wishes 
to read an objective opinion as to the desirability of capital 
punishment is in duty bound to consider. 

On a first reading of what the Commission had to say on this 
topic, I had the impression that the material which they had 
assembled had persuaded them that the case against the death 
sentence was made out; but on reading what they say again, I 
have failed to put my finger upon any passage which makes such 
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an opinion explicit. I think therefore it would be unfair to them 
to say that they have departed from the neutrality in respect of 
this matter which their terms of reference put upon them. 
And yet the final effect of the Report is to leave my conviction 
that capital punishment is altogether wrong stronger than ever. 

Undoubtedly, one of the reasons why one gets such an im- 
pression is the categorical statement by the Commission that 
“there is no clear evidence in any of the figures we have examined 
that the abolition of capital punishment has led to an increase 
in the homicide rate, or that its reintroduction has led to a fall.” 
And this is an opinion which they reach after a careful and 
detailed review of the evidence from the large number of other 
countries where this form of punishment has been discontinued.* 
They think further that the deterrent value of punishment, 
always liable to be exaggerated, is especially so in the case of 
capital punishment because of its dramatic and sensational 
character. Such effect as it has is rather “in the attitude of 
society itself to murder than in the conscious calculations of the 
potential criminals”. Their final summing up reads: “The 
general conclusions which we reach . . . may be stated as follows. 
Prima facie the penalty of death is likely to have a stronger effect 
as a deterrent to normal human beings than any other form of 
punishment, and there is some evidence (though no convincing 
statistical evidence) that this is in fact so. But this effect does not 
operate universally or uniformly and there are many offenders 
on whom it is limited and may often be negligible.” Now since 
they are clearly of opinion, and those who disagree with them 
on this point will be very few, that the justification of the death 
sentence must stand or fall on its effectiveness as a deterrent, 
these statements do go a long way towards making the case for 
its abolition. 

The material on the deterrent value of capital punishment is 
assembled in Appendix 6, and many will find this the most 
interesting part of the whole Report. The quite fascinating 
tables show conclusively that in the great majority of cases, at 
least 80 per cent, an element of sex or passion is involved and 
in this type of case it is of course unlikely that punishment of 
any kind 1s likely to be much of a deterrent. But as the Commis- 
sion point out “when a murder is committed” in this country 
“the capital punishment has obviously failed as a deterrent”’. 


* The Commission were required under their terms of reference to give attention to 
foreign experiences and the result is that for the first time a great deal of valuable evidences 
as to what happens abroad has been made available. 
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This however throws no light on the problem of whether there 
are a number of potential murderers who are only restrained 
from committing that crime by the thought of possible execution. 
As the Commission say “we can number its failures. But we 
cannot number its successes.” 

The most satisfactory answer to this problem is to be found in 
the experience of other countries, and this has already been 
mentioned. It should perhaps be said that the detailed statistical 
survey of foreign experience which is given in Appendix 6 
fully bears out the Commission’s statement. 

Other important points which emerge from a study of the 
material collected there are that countries which abolish the 
death sentence seldom restore it. Among those which have done 
so, New Zealand is perhaps the most prominent. In that country 
executions ceased some years before the sentence itself was 
actually abolished, and the number of murders per annum, which 
had already been falling appreciably, continued to do so. After 
the year of abolition it began to rise again, rather steeply. This 
coincided with the war years and is paralleled in most belligerent 
countries, but public opinion evidently did not connect the 
increase in the murder rate with the disturbed conditions of war. 
This history is almost exactly reproduced in four out of six of 
those States in the U.S.A. which, having abolished the penalty 
during or just before the outbreak of the first world war, 
restored it at the end. In only two States where there had been 
no death sentence for long periods of time, has it been restored, 
that is in Kansas and South Dakota, but the information given 
about the reasons for this is scanty and unconvincing. Generally 
speaking, the experience of the different American States, where 
often abolitionist and non-abolitionist States are neighbours, 
seems to make it clear that the murder rate is not affected by the 
type of punishment which awaits the convicted offender. 

The number of murders per head of the population which 
take place in England every year is very low, about 4 per 
million which is one of the lowest figures given in the tables 
provided in the Appendix. And this might be regarded as strong 
evidence of the deterrent effect of the death sentence, were it 
not for the fact that in Scotland,* where the sentence is so 

* It should be noted that the Report deals with the problem of the law and the sentence 
both in England and Wales on the one hand and in Scotland on the other; the latter 
country has in respect to the matter under discussion much the more liberal system. I have 


not space at my disposal to discuss the position in both countries, and therefore what I 
have to say here relates only to England and Wales unless the context indicates otherwise. 
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rarely carried out that one might almost say it has been suspended 
—no executions took place there between 1928-1945—the rate 
is very much lower. Moreover the country which appears to 
compete most closely with England for the honour of second 
place in the table of freedom from murder is the Netherlands 
where the death sentence was abolished as long ago as 1870. 

Most students of this problem will give more weight to what 
statistics show has actually happened than to the various opinions 
which were expressed to the Commission by judges, prison 
officers, policemen, and others. This opinion as one would 
expect is somewhat divided, but also as one would expect, it is 
predominantly conservative. and anti-abolitionist. It is re- 
markable how little of it is founded upon concrete cases, and 
most of the few actually given will not bear analysis. For 
example, the Commissioner of Metropolitan Police cited only two 
cases in support of his view. One of these was the case of a 
professional criminal who explained that he had not used the 
jemmy which he had ready to use to attack the arresting police- 
man because “I thought that there would be plenty of you 
fellows about; I thought I should get caught and have to swing 
for it, if I did you in”. Here it is clear enough that so long as the 
criminal thought the policeman was alone, he had intended to 
attack him, and it was the realisation that with plenty of police- 
men about he was likely to be captured which stopped him, not 
the consideration of the sentence which he would receive. 

The other case, that of the break up of the gang which was 
concerned in the Antiquis murder, is more debatable. Two of the 
leaders of the gang had been concerned in an earlier murder but 
had not been executed. After the execution of the two others for 
the murder of Antiquis, the gang did break up, but it appears 
that the executed men were the two remaining leaders, and it 
by no means follows that the gang would not have dispersed if 
these two men had received life sentence instead of being executed. 

The danger of accepting this sort of testimony at its face 
value is proved by the important evidence of Professor Cornil 
from Belgium (p. 339). After the 1914-1918 war a series of 
robberies with murder were committed in that country by a 
group of criminals. A strong opinion developed that this sort of 
crime could only be put down by reviving the punishment of 
death which in Belgium is suspended. The Attorney General 
put himself at the head of this movement and but for the resist- 
ance of the Minister of Justice, the great humanitarian socialist 
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Vandervelde, capital punishment would undoubtedly have 
been restored. With the return of settled conditions however 
this type of crime died away as rapidly as it had arisen. As M. 
Cornil pointed out, however, if the death sentence had in fact 
been revived, the cessation of these crimes would undoubtedly 
have been attributed to its deterrent effect. Post hoc propter hoc 
is too strong an argument for ordinary men, and politicians, to 
resist. 

I have discussed the deterrence aspect of capital punishment 
at some length because it is at the very heart of this controversy. 
The Commission were of course mainly concerned, within the 
terms of their reference, with “‘its limitation or modification.” 
With regard to limitation they found it difficult to find any 
useful proposals, and indeed in para. 206 of their Report they 
are rather plaintive about the fact that “most of the recom- 
mendations that can be made on these questions will have little 
or no effect on the extent to which capital punishment is actually 
inflicted”. They do however succeed in making one proposal, 
though by a bare majority, viz. that the age limit should be 
raised from 18 to 21. This is in accordance with a general 
tendency of modern times to raise the age of criminal respon- 
sibility, and would have prevented several executions which 
have given rise to a good deal of indignation such as the recent 
one of Bentley. The minority was of the opinion that each such 
case should be dealt with on its merits by the Home Secretary. 

Much more important are some of the modifications in the 
existing law which are suggested. These are principally directed 
to softening the rigidity which is so marked a characteristic of 
the present law, and which the Commission single out as “its 
outstanding defect’’, reflecting as it does “the concept of an 
earlier age’. 

The rigidity results from the fact that although “there is 
perhaps no single class of offences that varies so widely both in 
character and in culpability” as those included under the head 
of murder, the sentence is and must be always the same, that of 
death. In practice of course “the rigidity of the law” is circum- 
vented by the use of the prerogative, for very nearly half those 
sentenced to death in England are reprieved, and in Scotland, 
where incidentally the number of convictions of the full crime 
without “diminished responsibility” is much smaller, this 
figure is substantially higher. Although this may on the face of 
it appear to provide a guarantee that the sentence is only carried 
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out in particularly heinous cases, this is not in fact so, since 
between 1940-1949 no less than twenty-four men were executed 
in respect of whom juries had made recommendations for 
mercy, and it seems unlikely that if the cases had been especially 
atrocious such recommendations would have been forthcoming. 

The Commission also remark very soundly that it is not in 
accordance with good democratic tradition that the decision in 
such matters should be removed out of the domain of justice 
into that of the executive authority, especially where he happens 
also to be the minister responsible for the police. The difficulties 
which arise from this latter conflict of interest are well illustrated 
by the Bentley case; it seems to me most unlikely that a minister 
who was not concerned to protect his own police force would 
have refused a reprieve in that case. 

The Commission accordingly recommend that the responsi- 
bility for deciding upon the sentence, that is whether it should be 
death or long term imprisonment, should be put where it belongs, 
that is on those who administer criminal justice. Prima facie 
this would mean giving the decision to the judge who tries the 
case, for this is what happens in connection with all other 
offences. Despite the fact that they had evidence that judges 
carry out this task in India without feeling too weighed down by 
the responsibility, the Commission conclude that “it is too heavy 
a burden to impose upon any one individual” and accordingly 
recommend that the decision shall be left to the jury. 

This is undoubtedly the most important proposal made in the 
Report, and it is the one which on the whole has had the worst 
press. The main argument which is advanced in its favour is 
that it would make the law more flexible, and it certainly seems 
desirable that flexibility should be achieved by honest open 
methods rather than by the present indirect, and largely fictional 
resource of the prerogative of mercy. Moreover there is a good 
deal of evidence that jury discretion in this matter works well 
in the other countries where it has been tried, notably in South 
Africa where it was introduced in 1935. 

The Commission would retain the prerogative to pardon, and 
they cite evidence from South Africa to show that jury sentencing 
does not necessarily mean the discontinuance of the use of the 
prerogative to secure remission, for in that country no less than 
22 per cent. of those sentenced to death by juries have afterwards 
been reprieved. 

During a trial for murder only a fraction of the evidence 
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required for a determination of what is the appropriate sentence 
can be given, and if the proposal of the Commission is adopted, 
there will have to be a second trial at which the necessary 
evidence can be given. A carefully thought out procedure for 
overcoming this difficulty is elaborated in the Report. 

The proposal for establishing degrees of murder which as we 
have seen was the basis of the proposed compromise in 1948, is 
given careful and sympathetic consideration. It has a long 
history: in this country as a frequently advocated reform; 
abroad as part of the law of a number of countries, including 
several States of the U.S.A. The difficulties of definition, which 
defeated Sir William Harcourt, the principal Victorian sponsor 
of this solution, and wrecked the 1948 amendment, also proved 
too much for the Commission. They are certainly formidable 
on paper, but can in fact be surmounted in the practical working 
of criminal jurisprudence, as foreign experience proves. The pre- 
ponderance of the American evidence which was before the Com- 
mission nevertheless held that the distinction is unsatisfactory.* 
In the result the Commission felt they were unable to recom- 
mend the introduction of degrees of murder into this country. 

Another suggestion which has frequently been made is that the 
doctrine of “constructive malice” shall be abolished. What is 
called “malice aforethought” is an essential ingredient in the 
crime of murder. The original idea of this was that the accused 
must have expressly intended to kill his victim. But this was soon 
thought to be too liberal a doctrine, and eventually it came to be 
held that whenever in the course of perpetrating a felony, a 
criminal committed homicide, he should be held guilty of 
murder even if he had no intention to kill. The malice in such 
cases was called “constructive”. This harsh doctrine has been a 
good deal mitigated in modern times but it still subsists in 
connection with felonies involving violence, and in connection 
with homicides committed during resistance to arrest; though 
in each of these cases the law is a little obscure. 

There has always been among lawyers some difference of 
opinion as to how far it is desirable to maintain the doctrine of 
constructive malice, and this is reflected in the evidence of the 
judges and others who appeared before the Commission. The 
proposed compromise of 1948 endeavoured to steer a middle 
course, and the same tendency is observable in the Report, which 


* Justice Frankfurter of the Supreme Court in a letter to the writer expressed the view 
that under the control of that Court the American law works reasonably well. 
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however leans rather further towards the complete abrogation 
of the doctrine. The main qualification on their recommendation 
is that mercy should not be shewn to the other members of a 
gang actively engaged in a felony of violence, or in resisting 
arrest, when one of their number commits a murder. It is perhaps 
significant that, while the doctrine of constructive malice is not 
known in Scotland, accessories are liable to be convicted of 
murder if there was concert to use violence. 

It has long been the law that provocation of a kind which 
would remove a reasonable man’s self control may reduce the 
crime of murder to manslaughter. But until lately it has been 
the accepted view that this provocation must be of a real, indeed 
a physical nature, and that mere words however vile will not 
suffice. The Commission regard this distinction as unreal “the 
nature (as distinct from the degree) of the provocation should be 
immaterial”—and they accordingly recommend that the law 
should be amended to make this plain, since it is far from clear 
how far the recent relaxation of the old rule takes us. 

The problem of suicide pacts receives attention, and the 
rather widely held view that a surviving member of such a pact 
ought not to be held guilty of the murder of his successful 
partner is endorsed by the Commission who recommend that 
this crime should become incitement to murder, punishable with 
a life sentence. Where the survivor has however actually killed 
the other party to the pact he ought still to be held guilty of 
murder, and it should be left to the jury under the new proposal 
to decide whether he is deserving of death. 

The Commission devote a substantial part of their discussions 
to the perennial, and exceedingly difficult, problem of the effect 
of insanity and mental abnormality upon criminal responsibility 
which in practice is of course only important in murder cases. 
They accept the main current of criticism against the famous 
McNaghten Rules which broadly speaking laid down the test 
of responsibility as being the ability to distinguish between the 
the rightfulness or wrongfulness of the act of homicide rather 
than the capacity of self control. 

This matter has of course a long history and has been much 
argued both in the popular press and in scientific journals. Most 
of what the Commission say is repetitive, but their survey is an 
able piece of work, which I do not propose to attempt to sum- 
marise. Most of the reforms suggested in the past, including that 
by the strong committee presided over by the late Ldro Atkin 
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in 1923, have been directed to adding to the McNaghten Rules 
the case where the accused was unable to prevent himself from 
committing the act. The Commission by a majority however 
came to the rather surprising conclusion that the best solution 
would be to abrogate the Rules altogether, and leave it to the 
jury to decide in each case whether there was such a degree of 
mental defectiveness as to deprive the prisoner of criminal 
responsibility. A strong minority signed a memorandum of 
dissent which follows the line taken by the Atkin Committee; 

while one member is satisfied to retain the Rules as they stand. 

It is significant that none of those who advocate the abolition 
of the McNaghten Rules appear to have practical experience of 
jury trials. It is not conceivable that a judge should leave such a 
matter as irresponsibility through insanity to the decision of a 
jury without giving them advice as to how they are to arrive at 
their decision. It is clearly highly desirable that there should be 
some reasonably uniform system of advising in such cases. 
This being so it seems certain that if the proposal to abolish the 
Rules were accepted, they would within a short period be found 
again in use as a result of judicial practice. 

The Commission are satisfied that generally speaking the Mc- 
Naghten Rules are so liberally interpreted by judges in summing 
up to juries that little harm is in fact done by their continuance, 
though I should have thought that there have been quite a 
number of cases, such as Straffen and Rivett, where this has not 
been so. The result of this statement, and the decidedly un- 
practical recommendation of the majority, is likely to be that 
no action will be taken to deal with a situation which most 
liberal lawyers regard as in the highest degree unsatisfactory. 

The Commission examined the Scottish doctrine of 
“diminished responsibility” under which the jury if satisfied that 
the accused, though not insane, suffered from mental abnormality 
or weakness bordering on insanity to such an extent that his 
responsibility was substantially diminished, may find a verdict 
of culpable homicide instead of murder. The extension of this 
doctrine to England was strongly recommended by a number of 
authorities both medical and legal, including Lord Justice 
Denning. Nevertheless, the proposal did not find favour with 
the Commission on the somewhat unexpected ground that the 
doctrine being capable of a wider application than in murder 
the proper consideration of it would take them beyond their 
terms of reference. 
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The only alternative to capital punishment is a long term of 
imprisonment, and this the Commission examined in Part II of 
their Report. From this examination both noteworthy facts and 
important recommendations emerge. Among the former I 
noticed that the reprieved murderers as a class are neither 
specially troublesome nor dangerous, indeed “they are on the 
whole better behaved than most prisoners”, and a large pro- 
portion of those now serving sentences are doing so in open 
prisons. Very few prove violent, and the cases where they have 
after release given way to further crime are very few indeed, 
while those in which there has been a further murder are quite 
negligible; the Commission refer only to one such case as having 
occurred in England, and that is known to have been an ex- 
ceptional and mistaken war time release of a man who was 
clearly sexually abnormal, so that he might join the Army. 

Reprieved murderers actually serve a sentence on an average 
of about ten years, since the majority of them earn good-conduct 
remissions, and in addition the Home Secretary usually shortens 
sentences further. Thus most of those who have been convicted 
of murder during the lifetime of those reading this article, are 
now free citizens, a fact of which most of us are, perhaps for- 
tunately, oblivious. The Commission make the point—a sub- 
stantial one—that since the worst murderers are in fact now 
hanged, any alteration in the law under which all murderers 
receive sentences of imprisonment might lead to a different state 
of affairs, and would in any case necessitate somewhat different 
prison arrangements. They do not however envisage life-long 
imprisonment of the kind which exists in some American States. 

The Commission are on the whole satisfied with the conditions 
prevailing in our long term prisons. Their only substantial 
criticism, and it is one which they make in very mild terms, 
relates to the provisions relating to prison work which is neither 
so varied nor interesting, nor so well paid here, as it is in long 
term prisons in a number of foreign countries. They indicate 
that this is not the fault of the Prison Commission, without 
however going on to state where the difficulty lies. The trouble 
is, or has been, as Sir Alexander Maxwell, an ex-chairman of 
that body knows only too well, that the trade unions, anxious 
in times of severe unemployment to safeguard the interests of 
their members, have always opposed liberal arrangements for 
remunerative prison industry. 

The most important proposal made in this part of the Report 
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relates to the treatment of the mentally abnormal. Murderers 
who are found guilty but insane, or who are certified as lunatics 
after conviction, are detained at Broadmoor, but a substantial 
proportion of other convicted murderers are mentally defective 
in one way or another. At present there are no proper arrange- 

ments for these unfortunate people who have to be detained in 
ordinary long term prisons. In this respect conditions here com- 
pare very unfavourably with those existing in some other 
countries, notably Denmark where at Herstedvester the patients 
appear to be provided with a high class mental home admin- 
istered by a staff who exceed in numbers the inmates themselves. 
Seeing that there is no satisfactory proof that the condition of 
these psychopaths has improv ed very much while in these 
institutions, it may be doubted w hether such a high expenditure 
of social capital is justifiable. Nevertheless the Commission are 
certainly right in recommending that something a good deal 
better suited to this type of prisoner should be provided than we 
have here at present. 

In the final section of their Report the Commission deal with 
the method of execution. Here they go into a good deal of 
distinctly gruesome detail, but the upshot i is that at present there 
is no more reliable and speedy way of carrying out the death 
sentence than that of hanging. It is satisfactory to know that a 
number of reforms in the direction of seemliness have been 
effected of recent years, and the Commission are satisfied that 
as a result of these much of the tension among the other prisoners 
and among prison officers which had frequently been reported 
upon as existing on the day of execution has disappeared. The 
arrangements are regarded as generally speaking satisfactory, 
though a few minor proposals for improvement are made. 

It is indeed some slight consolation to know that if this country 
is to remain among those which still retain that relic of medieval 
barbarism, the capital sentence, it is at any rate carried out with 
humanity and with sympathy for the wretched criminal. 





KOREA AND THE BALANCE 
OF POWER 


By Corar Beti* 


THE two armies that face each other in Korea, neither 
victorious nor defeated, epitomize more than the military stale- 
mate in that country; they are a symbol of what might be called 
the characteristic dilemma of the whole post-war period: the 
problem of readjusting disturbances in the balance of power in 
a world in which power is bipolarized, and in which the internal 
nature of a government, in almost all cases, dictates its external 
alignment. The return to “limited objectives” in the Korean 
war, as against the “unconditional surrender” policies pursued 
in the two world wars, has been seen by a number of writers 
(including Professor Butterfield in his newly-published Christ- 
ianity, Diplomacy, and War) as ground for hope of a return to 
moderation in international life, but it has perhaps not been 
fully realized that this change of policy may be due less to a 
change of heart, on either side, than to the particular balance of 
power produced by post-war events, particularly by the Korean 
war itself. 

Looking at the period since 1945 as a whole, one may say that 
it has been characterized by a series of trials of strength between 
Russia and the West on local issues (of which Korea is the most 
recent and the most important) and that the most notable result 
of these episodes has been to define the two camps and clarify 
the frontier between them. The situation in 1953 is much less 
fluid than that in 1945, when the final alignments of China, 
Greece, Turkey, Iran and much of Western Europe were still 
undetermined. In 1953 the only remaining uncommitted powers 
are some of the members of the Arab-Asian bloc, and the only 
remaining debatable ground is South-East Asia. Most of the 
weights are now, as it were, in one scale of the balance or the 
other, and the relative strength of the two coalitions has, for the 
moment, balanced at a point at which neither has much prospect 
of making more than minor gains at the expense of the other. The 
return to limited objectives should be seen in relation to this 
fact: as, in short, a case of means dictating ends. 

* Engaged on postgraduate research on aspects of U.N.O. at the London School of 


Economics. 
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In the eighteenth century, the ends to be sought by any state 
were limited by an immensely flexible balance of power which 
confronted a too-successful expansionist state with an array of 
superior strength: in the mid-twentieth century the ends to be 
sought are again limited by balance of power considerations, but 
the balance is rigid rather than flexible, and, while this has some 
advantages, it imposes important disabilities, particularly as 
regards the prospects of adjustment by negotiation. One may 
say, indeed, that if the present balance of power tends to discour- 
age either side from seeking to impose its own settlement by 
force, it also tends to rule out the possibility of a diplomatic 
settlement, and to impose its own pattern of stalemate, drift and 
ultimate disaster. 

The most striking change in the 1945 power balance, as against 
that in 1939, was the almost complete elimination of the countries 
of Europe as factors in it, and the movement of power to the 
outlying states, the U.S.S :.R. and America; that is, the bipolariza- 
tion of power. The full extent of Russia’s gain through this 
process was not perhaps fully realized at that time. The power of 
a state should always be calculated relatively to the checks 
operating against it, and the elimination of Germany through 
defeat and the former Great Powers of Western Europe through 
their military and economic weakness, and political instability, 
produced an enormous swing of the balance in Russia’s favour. 

It may be noted in passing that this swing was not, as is 
sometimes alleged, the result of a bad bargain by the West at 
Yalta: Yalta registered (and attempted unsuccessfully to modify) 
the facts of power, but, as George Kennan* has pointed out, it 
did not establish them: 


The establishment of Soviet military power in Eastern Europe and the 
entry of Soviet forces into Manchuria was not the result of these talks: it was 
the result of the military operations during the concluding phases of the war. 
There was nothing the Western democracies could have done to prevent the 
Russians from entering these areas except to get there first, and this they 
were not in a position to do. 


Some military historians have argued that the West could have 
“got there first” in Eastern Europe if they had done their 
military planning during the war with an eye on the post-war 
balance of power, but at least it may be conceded that once 
unconditional surrender had been established as the basis of 
policy and the decision had been taken to launch the invasion of 


* American Diplomacy, p. 85. 
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Europe across the Channel rather than through the Balkans, 
there was little that could be done to prevent the post-war 
disposition of forces from turning out as it has. Indeed, if we 
consider the historic alternation of German and Russian pre- 
dominance over the states that lie between ‘them, and the fact 
that control of these states has enabled either Power to threaten 
not only the other, but the West also, we may say that, as the 
elimination of Russian power from this area enabled Germany to 
overturn the European balance of power before 1939, so the 
elimination of German power was bound to allow Russia to 
threaten its overturn in 1945. 

The fact that, after 1945, there existed no first-class military 
power, other than Russia, on the Continent, meant the end of 
the system that had been the basis not only of Britain’s security 
but of America’s ability to remain outside the direct balance- of- 
power equation. After 1919, America could still “contract out” 
of the struggle, since at least the appearance of a viable European 
balance of power existed: after 1945 the power vacuum in 
Western Europe had become obvious, and the implication for 
America’s own position in the scales of power unmistakable. It 
has been clearly put by Dean Acheson in the Preface to The 
United States in World Affairs 1947-8. Speaking of the situation 


that produced American economic intervention in Europe, he 
says: 


There was small likelihood that the governmental political and economic 
institutions of Western Europe could survive the end of hope and the 
drastic deprivation of elemental necessities which would follow the ex- 
haustion of ability to purchase abroad. The overwhelming probability was 
that control—except in England—would pass to those who had the daring 
and organization, with foreign backing, to take over dictatorial power, and 
who could claim special standing as advocates with the power which con- 
trolled all the resources from Poland to the maritime provinces of the Pacific. 

It was this situation, rather than any intrinsic appeal of the doctrines of 
communism, even stimulated by skilful and well organized and endowed 
propaganda, which may have led the policy-makers in the Kremlin to think 
that they were about to win the greatest prize of history without military 
effort on their part—a power system extending from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, including the Mediterranean and North Africa and most of the 
population and resources of the world. 


The American retreat from isolation should be seen against 
the background of the possibility that Mr. Acheson outlines. 

Given the overall distribution of power that existed in 1945 one 
may detect within the attitudes towards it of the two dominant 
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states, America and Russia, an interplay of “‘revisionist”’* 
and status quo elements. The element of revisionism is, of 
course, much clearer in the case of Russia. From the experience of 
the interwar years, we tend to think of the vanquished and 
dissatisfied states as the natural revisionists, but the parallel is 
rather with the situation after 1815, when also Russia emerged as 
a revisionist power while a member of the victorious coalition, 
though she was then identified with counter-revolution instead 
of revolution, and was in a much less strong position v7s-da-vis the 
forces that could be arrayed against her. 

Though it may be said that the breakdown of co- -operation 
between the Soviet and the West arose principally from the 
Soviet refusal to modify the hegemony in Eastern Europe 
established by the wartime movement of her forces, there was 
also a more active element of revisionism in her policy, which 
included the pressure on Iran through the setting up of the 
Azerbaijani puppet régime, the pressure on Turkey for a revision 
of the Montreux convention, the pressure on Greece through the 
satellite-assisted civil war, and the effort to force the Western 
allies out of Berlin. However, Russia finally went out of Iran, and 
later saw its Azerbaijani puppets disposed of and its oil concession 
withheld by the Persian Government without reaction: it reduced 
and finally ended its pressure on Turkey, it failed to honour its 
promise of recognition of the Markos “government” in Greece, 
and it dropped the blockade of Berlin. All of these withdrawals 
may be said to amount to acceptance of the loss of a hoped-for 
increment to its power in areas where the Western grip had been 
fairly tenuous, and it seems not unreasonable to regard them as 
indicating that the Soviet was not prepared to press its revisionism 
at the risk of general war. 

To say this is, of course, not to suppose that the basic Marxist 
thesis of the inevitability of world revolution has been dropped, 
but Russia was equally committed to this thesis throughout the 
inter-war years, and it seems doubtful that she could be classed 
as a revisionist power during that period. Indeed, from 1934 to 
1938, concerned over the revisionism of Germany and Japan, she 
in effect became an active supporter of the status quo. The emer- 
gence of revisionist policies seems to have been primarily due to 
the tremendous swing of the balance of power in her favour, 
arising from the elimination of countervailing forces through 
the war. The partial readjustment of the European balance has 


* Using revisionism in its widest sense of non-acquiescence in the status quo. 
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ended the immediate stimulus to expansion. That is to say, the 
ideological incentive to revisionism is operative or non-operative 
according to the conditions of power. 

In any case, the Soviet articles of faith include belief in a 
number of factors that will, over the long term, tend to improve 
their position in the scales of power: the inevitability of ever- 
worsening economic crises under capitalism, and of fallings-out 
among the capitalist powers, and the growth of revolutions on 
the colonial front. The existence, on the one hand, of this rosy 
prospect, and, on the other, of indications in the satellites that 
further cuts in consumer goods, such as would be necessary for 
an all-out armaments drive, might seriously endanger Soviet 
power, would re-enforce the trend to status quo policies. These 
factors would operate independently of any special Russian 
reasons, associated with the succession to Stalin, for desiring 
a reduction in tension, and indeed the present Soviet effort 
to produce a detente must be dated at least from Mr. Malik’s offer 
of a truce in Korea in June 1951. That offer, linked as it was 
with the implied re-acceptance of the 38th Parallel, must be 
classed as marking the abandonment of revisionism in Korea, 
for the present. 

Though status quo elements have been predominant in the 
American attitude to the overall distribution of power, it would 
not be true to say that it has been wholly free from revisionism. 
“Containment” as enunciated by George Kennan might be 
called a pure status quo policy, but containment as put into opera- 
tion through the cold war has not been. Walter Lippman, in his 
pamphlet, The Cold War—A Study in U.S. Foreign Policy, has 
noted this. 


The British and the Americans, of course, could not accept the permanent 
division of the European continent along the Yalta line. . . . Thus for the 
best of reasons and with the best of motives they came to the conclusion that 
they must wage a diplomatic campaign to prevent Russia from expanding 
her sphere, to prevent her from consolidating it and to compel ber to contract it. 
(Italics not in original.) 


Though Mr. Dulles’s pre-election “liberation” speeches have 
proved to be unrelated to policy, now that the Republicans have 
encountered the realities of power, there is a deep-seated latent 
revisionism in the American attitude to the balance of power, 
which, like the latent Russian revolutionism, is at least in part 
ideological. The course of the negotiations in Korea has shown 
that there is real difficulty for America in accepting “limited 
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objectives” where this implies recognizing a status quo that is 
unpalatable, and this difficulty is connected with what might be 
called the American moral vision of international relationships 
which is associated particularly with the figure of Woodrow 
Wilson. That vision, as Lippman says,* is 

of a world in which there are no lasting rivalries, where there are no deep 
conflicts of interest, where no compromises of principle have to be made, 
where there are no separate spheres of influence and no alliances. In this 
world there will be no wars except universal wars against criminal govern- 
ments who rebel against the universal order. ... In the Wilsonian ideology 
an aggression is an armed rebellion against the universal and eternal principles 
of the world society. No war can end rightly, therefore, except by the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the aggressor nation and by the overthrow and trans- 
formation of its political régime. 


As Kennan has put it: “A war fought in the name of high moral 
principle finds no early end short of total domination.” But if the 
difficulties of the Korean negotiations illustrate this maxim, the 
fact that they have been initiated and have made some progress 
demonstrates that when the realities of power are sufliciently 
pressing, the maxim becomes untrue. 

The whole history of American policy in Korea 1 is a history of 
the struggle between the “limited objectives” party and those 
whose slogan was General MacArthur’s “There is no substitute 
for victory”—a slogan which is essentially a new form, or at 
best a modification, of “unconditional surrender.” If the 
Russian offer of a truce in Korea marked the abandonment of 
revisionism on theit part in that area, the acceptance of the 
offer marked a similar abandonment on the part of the West, 
since the decision, taken at a moment of military success, to 
unify Korea, must be regarded as an attempt to contract the 
Soviet hegemony by military means at what seemed a favour- 
able opportunity. 

From the evidence at the MacArthur enquiry, especially 
General Bradley’s, it is clear that the retreat to “limited objec- 
tives” (which later meant the acceptance of a negotiated peace 
and of a continuation of the division along the 38th Parallel) 
was imposed largely by power considerations. Firstly, it was a 
question of the availability of military power: an effort to push 
the Chinese out of North Korea would have involved the com- 
mitment of more troops and airpower than could safely be 
spared from other possible theatres of war. Secondly, and this 


* Public Opinion and Foreign Policy in the United States. 
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emerges from Mr. Acheson’s evidence, America is, in effect, the 
leader of a coalition whose strength depends largely on its 
cohesiveness, and it had become clear, especially after Mr. 
Attlee’s flight to Washington in December 1950, that events in 
China might disintegrate the coalition in the West. It is perhaps 
not improper to point the parallel with Russia: the facts of power 
discourage the impulse to make the world safe either for democ- 
racy or for the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

To carry the parallel further, one might say that American 
revisionism, like Russian, is dormant rather than dead: it still 
exists in such things as the emphasis on psychological warfare, 
and in the Kersten amendment to the Mutual Security Act, 
which permits the subsidizing of dissentient elements behind the 
Iron Curtain. These measures are no more than the equivalent of 
the Russian use of propaganda and subversion to advance their 
power, but a much more serious form of revisionism is implicit 
in the American refusal to allow the entry of China and the 
satellites to the United Nations. This policy becomes under- 
standable only when it is seen as part of a general refusal to 
accept the status quo in those countries as irreversible: to admit 
them to the United Nations would be a major gesture in the 
direction of conceding that their present régimes and their 
present alignment with Russia are more or less permanent. 

If one were making out a balance sheet of the gains and losses 
to either side through the struggle in Korea, the territorial 
changes involved would be the least important factor for 
consideration. Whatever strategic advantages previously accrued 
to Russia or the West from their footholds in the North and the 
South respectively, remain to them. From the Soviet point of 
view there would no doubt have been some gain in the occu- 
pation of the whole peninsula: the ousting of the West from its 
last substantial area on the mainland of Northern Asia, the 
acquisition of bases closer to Japan, and a strengthening of the 
defences of Manchuria. But the denying of these advantages to 
the communist bloc was not, according to U.S. sources, of 
major strategic importance. Writing in the American magazine 
Newsweek, of 1 July, 1953, the former commander of the U.S. 
Eighth Army in Korea, General Robert L. Eichelberger, has 
said that if Syngman Rhee, after the peace settlement, provokes 
a successful communist invasion of South Korea, and is left to 
his fate, the loss “would not do us any great harm in the strategic 
sense.” This opinion, of course, squares with the original U.S. 
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attitude that Korea was strategically “expendable”. In an 
address to the National Press Club on 12 January 1950, the then 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, said that the U.S. 

defensive perimeter runs along the Aleutians to Japan and then goes to the 
Ryukyus. ... So far as the military security of other areas in the Pacific is 
concerned, it must be clear that no person can guarantee them against 
military attack. 

However, even if the strategic importance of Korea is not 
great, the sight of its being added to the area of Soviet hegemony 
would probably have disturbed the morale of Japan, and South- 
East Asia, and possibly even that of Western Europe, and would 
have cast some doubt on the determination of the U.S. to main- 
tain a policy of strict resistance of Soviet encroachment. The fear 
that the U.S.may retire into isolation, like the fear that she may 
swing to the opposite extreme and embark on revisionist policies, 
is a major cause of the growth of neutralism among the other 
members of the Western coalition. The dispelling of this sus- 
picion (by the intervention in Korea) must be classed as an 
increment to Western strength. 

One may say also that the sense of urgency, both in Western 
Europe and in America, created by the invasion of Korea, and 
the recognition of the possibility of a similar move in Europe, 
made a reality of N.A.T.O. and induced a speed of rearmament 
that would probably not have been achieved by any other means. 
It is certainly this rearmament, particularly as regards America, 
that principally redressed the balance of power in Europe, and 
though there may have been at first some fear among European 
countries that the existence of the Korean conflict would 
reduce the amount of arms that could be devoted to Europe, on 
the whole the flow has probably been increased by it. Most 
important of all, the Korean war produced the beginning of the 
integration of Western Germany and Japan into the Western 

camp, and though of course this process is by no means success- 
fully carried through as yet, much less rendered permanent, its 
implications for the balance of power are of great significance. 
After all, during the second world war Germany and Japan 
demonstrated a military potential dangerous to almost the whole 
of the rest of the world. 

The balance of forces in Europe is now no longer sufficiently 
in Russia’s favour for her to be tempted to believe in the pos- 
sibility of making easy gains there, and this must be accounted a 
stabilizing factor in the world situation generally. Moreover, 
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Russia has apparently not made any effort to maintain the 
margin of superiority that she originally had in Europe: accord- 
ing to the Observer of 14 December, 1952, the West now has 
eighteen divisions in Germany as against about half that number 
at the beginning of the Korean war, whereas Russia has not 
increased the twenty-two rather smaller divisions that she kad 
there at the time of the outbreak. The fact that Britain and the 
other N.A.T.O. powers were able to reduce their arms targets at 
the beginning of 1953 seems to indicate a growth of confidence 
in the defence of the West. 

The importance of these gains, both from the point of view of 
actual strength, and from the point of view of stability, should 
not be underrated, but there is a good deal to set against them. 

The balance of power between the two coalitions depends not 
only on their size, strength and military potential, but on 
attributes that are even less readily assessible: their cohesiveness, 
their standing with the uncommitted section of the world, the 
quality of their diplomacy, and the confidence of each in its own 
policies and leadership. On some of these the East rather than 
the West has gained through the Korean war, which has been a 
factor of unification for the one and of division for the other. 

Perhaps the most important change produced in the world 
situation by the Korean war will ultimately prove to be the fact 
that it has given China a grudge, an irredentist grievance, against 
America, and has thus consolidated, at least for the foreseeable 
future, its alliance with Russia. It is hardly possible now to assess 
what the chances might otherwise have been of preventing this 
consolidation, but it should be said that they would not neces- 
sarily have depended on the premise that the Chinese communists 
are just “agrarian reformers”. Tito would certainly consider 
himself a better communist than Stalin was, yet Tito is now 
allied with the West, because differences of interest developed 
between his government and Moscow. Mao Tse-tung, like Tito, 
came to power through his own efforts rather than those of the 
Red Army, so that, unlike the governments of the satellites, he 
is not in need of Russian friendship to keep himself in power, and 
the long history of rivalry between Czarist Russia and pre-revolu- 
tionary China over the lands that lie between them seems to 
indicate that these two great continental powers are by no means 
natural allies. If the Korean war had not been fought, there 
might well have been a tendency for enough divergence of 
interests to create some friction between them, and though, over 
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the long term, this might still develop, it has probably been 
ruled out for the immediate future. The new Chinese régime has 
seen the armies of the Western world, particularly of America, 
which she already regarded as her chief enemy on account of 
the long-sustained American aid to Chiang Kai-shek, sweep up 
close to her borders, and she has seen her own troops push 
them back and hold them to a military stalemate. Moreover, 
from the point of view of the Peking Government, America is 
withholding the last segment of unconquered Chinese territory in 
Formosa, and preserving a régime and an army committed to 
counter-revolution, as well as excluding them (the Peking 
Government) from the United Nations. In the circumstances, it 
would be astonishing if the men in Peking did not — the 
Marxist thesis of the implacable hostility of the capitalist world as 
proven, and it must be expected that they should for the pzesent, 
see their safety as demanding close alliance with the Soviet. 
Their dependence on the Soviet for military supplies, and the 
restriction of economic contacts with the Western world, will 
reinforce this tendency. It seems probable also that the experi- 
ence of fighting a modern Western army has considerably 
improved the Chinese military potential, and that the degree of 
success attending its efforts in this venture has gained “face” for 
the Peking Government, and helped it to strengthen its hold on 
the Chinese people. It is sometimes said that neither side has 
won the Korean war, but, though neither North Korea nor 
South Korea nor China nor the U.N. seem to have gained much 
for their pains, Russia has managed to consolidate her major 
political and military alliance, and has seen the ally concerned 
turned into something like a military Great Power, and provided 
with a sense of grievance that would make her unlikely to hang 
back in any possible future clash with the West. All in all, if the 
absence of the Russian delegate from the Security Council in 
June 1950 was a blunder, it was one that has paid handsome 
dividends. 

It might, of course, be claimed that any worsening of the 
Western position in the scales of power through the Korean war 
has been more than offset by its importance as the first “war for 
collective security”. However, coldly considered, any inter- 
national organization must be regarded primarily as a commit- 
ment of the Great Powers to uphold the international status quo, 
or at least to permit changes in it only at their own discretion, In 
theory the small powers (whose security, even more than that of 
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the Great Powers, is bound up with the existence of some 
check on unilateral revisionism) are also committed to the 
upholding of the status quo, but in practice the responsibility 
always falls on the Great Powers, since only they are capable of 
undertaking it. Thus, when we say that the League failed, or 
that the Great Powers failed the League, what we in fact mean is 
that Britain and France failed to maintain the status quo as against 
the revisionism of Japan, Italy and Germany. In this sense, the 
United Nations has been saved from failure, and has operated 
successfully as an alliance of the status quo powers against the 
revisionist powers. It is true also that the presence of the United 
Nations flag in Korea probably rallied wider support, at least in 
the early stages, than would have been forthcoming had the 
action been fought simply on the basis of containment of Soviet 
expansionism. 

But it is at least arguable that the countries that did actually 
produce armed support of any significance for the American 
intervention—principally the British Commonwealth and Turkey 
--would have had equally good reason to do so on the basis of 
the necessity of serving notice that the expansion of the Soviet 
sphere of influence by military means would not be tolerated, or 
for the sake of the preservation of the Western alliance or the 
balance of power generally, and though it is sometimes claimed 
that the intervention could only be justified to the American 
people themselves on the basis of the U.N. connection, the evi- 
dence does not seem to support this view. Mr. Truman’s decision 
to support South Korea with American arms was taken, and 
even announced, some hours before the Security Council meeting 
which endorsed it, and it seems improbable, to say the least, that 
if the Soviet had dropped her boycott, attended the meeting and 
vetoed the resolution, the American decision would have been 
reversed. 

The U.N. has, after all, other functions besides that of enforce- 
ment action: it represents both an attempt to shore up the shaky 
fabric of the society of states, the framework within which the 
balance of power operates, and an aspiration towards the world 
community. In a world in which overwhelming power was 
behind the maintenance of the status quo, it could probably com- 
bine these functions with that of the military suppression of 
revisionism, but in a world in which, as at present, effective 
power is close to being evenly divided between the two parties, 
this seems hardly possible. Precisely because the U.N. does 
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represent, among other things, the hope of a peaceable and 
workable world ‘order, a war in which it has been one of the 
combatants most readily takes on, to use Lippman’s words, the 
aspect of “‘an armed rebellion against the univevsal and eternal 
principles of world society”. It is this flavour of sin, this tendency 
to see one party to the negotiations as the criminal in the dock, 
that has already complicated the arrangements for a peace 
conference. However natural, or even justifiable, such an attitude 
may seem, it is not a practicable one to assume towards a coalition 
that controls half the world. There is a real div ergence between 
the U.S. view of the functions of the U.N. and that of the rest of 
the Western coalition, which corresponds to a divergence of 
view on the nature of the East-West conflict as a whole. 

Moreover, the fact that the U.N. has been involved as a com- 
batant in Korea has meant it has not been possible for the 
Security Council to be present as a third party at the armistice 
negotiations, and the mediatory role that it might otherwise have 
played has devolved, in effect, upon India. The friction between 
the U.S. and India that has arisen from this situation has not 
only damaged the Western cause with the uncommitted nations 
of Asia, and made them more consciously neutral, it has also had 
repercussions damaging to the relations between America and 
the rest of the Western alliance, particularly Britain. 

Comparing the situation in 1953 as a whole with that in 1945, 
it is difficult not to feel that, though the short-term and primarily 
European balance has moved against Russia, the longer-term 
overall balance may have moved against the West. As well as the 
consolidation of the Chinese alliance, it is necessary to take into 
account the acquisition by Russia of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, and the fact that, before 1949, the U.S. monopoly in 

atomic weapons was regarded (cf. the Forrestal diaries) as in 
itself the most substantial Western counterpoise to the Russian 
superiority in conventional forces, indicates the degree of 
importance that should be attached io its loss. W hatever may 
have been the case as regards Russia alone, it seems doubtful 
that the concept of “victory” has now any televance as against 
the great power complex that stretches from the Elbe to the 
Pacific, and from the Arctic to Indo-China. Kennan has remarked 
that he thought it “out of the question [in any third world war] 
that there should be such a thing as a general and formal sub- 
mission of the national will on either side”. That is to say, even 
if other factors did not operate to the same end, the balance of 
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power itself is such that it imposes on the West the necessity of 
regarding communist revisionism as a problem that has to be 
lived with, rather than solved. If the narrowness of the margin of 
advantage between the two disputants makes it unlikely that either 
will make concessions through diplomacy, it also makes it un- 
likely that either will press its policies at the risk of general war: 
that is, it imposes “limited objectives”. A more flexible balance of 
power, one that allowed for more neutral ground and for transfers 
between sides, might produce diplomatic solutions, but it 
might also produce the shifts and miscalculations that are fatal 
to peace. If, for instance, before 1939, there had been a simple 
bilateral balance of power instead of a three-cornered one 
between the Axis, the West, and Russia, with America as an 
uncertain quantity, outside the equation, the whole course of 
events might have been altered. 

Though it is hardly possible to see at present much prospect of 
the re-emergence of a true multilateral balance, in the pre-war 
sense of six or seven Great Powers of approximately equal 
magnitude, the rehabilitation of Germany and Japan is already 
beginning to modify the situation that has existed since the end 
of the war. The balance of power in Europe is falling into the 
hands of Germany; and the balance of power in Asia, if Mr. 
Dulles has his way about Japanese rearmament, will increas- 
ingly fall into the hands of Japan. Even abstaining from any 
judgement as to the persistence of the militarist tradition among 
these peoples, one may say that their present national circum- 
stances (in the case of Germany, the lost territories, in the case 
of Japan, the fact that she has 83 million people to feed, as 
against 71 million before the war and has lost the territories of 
Formosa, Korea and Manchuria, which then helped her to 
exist) are such as to incline them to revisionist rather than 
status que policies. The danger of the extremist party in a coalition 
taking control of it is already visible in Korea: the Great Powers 
may have decided on a return to the status quo ante, but Syngman 
Rhee is still (understandably enough) an unabashed revisionist. 
If the irredentism of Dr. Rhee is an embarrassment, how shall 
we estimate the irredentism of Germany, which is in itself able 
to hold the balance of power between East and West, and which 
can obtain its national objectives only through a war or a 
bargain with Russia? 





THE BRITISH COMMUNIST PARTY 
By E. J. Hosspawm* 


UNLIKE other political parties, communist parties in different 
countries not only bear a certain family resemblance to one 
another, but are deliberately constructed on the same model. 
During the lifetime of the Communist International (1919-43) 
they were indeed, officially speaking, national sections of a single 
world party. Though this is no longer their constitutional 
position, all of them continue to share a single method of political 
analysis, Marxism, a single doctrine of political organization— 
that of ‘democratic centralism”, and a single ultimate aim, that 
of achieving communism. Since conditions differ from one 
country to another, so do the policies and actions of communist 
parties. Nevertheless, much of what applies to the British Com- 
munist Party applies also to every other party, and the other way 
round. 


The Communist Party and the British Labour Movement 


Hence it is easy to regard the party as essentially an alien intru- 
der into British political life, proud of its insularity; all the more 
so, as the party is small and lacking in electoral support. This is 
not the most useful approach to its study. While the party is 
unquestionably a novel political phenomenon in this as in all 
other countries, it has its roots as deeply in British traditions as 
any other party. It is the latest in a line of left-wing or revolution- 
ary movements, which, though numerically small, have in- 
fluenced the shape of the British labour movement out of all 
proportion to their numbers. The Communist Party was formed 
in 1920 by the merging of already established socialist parties 
and groups—chiefly the British Socialist Party and the Socialist 
Labour Party. Its formation marked the decision of these groups 
to establish a revolutionary party based on the theories of 
Marxism. Party membership (outside special areas) consists 
largely of those young, active, often skilled workers who have 
generally been prominent in the movement. Pollitt, Gallacher, 
and Horner are as typical of this left-wing tradition as Hardy and 
Muir were in the 1790s, Mann and Lansbury in the 1890s. A 
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survey of the C.P. must therefore begin with a sketch of its 
relations with the rest of the labour movement of which it is an 
integral part. 

Both the Labour Party and the Trade Union Congress have 
always included a wide variety of political opinions. Hence, 
when the C.P. was founded its individual members could natur- 
ally join the Labour Party, as they could trade unions and 
co-operatives, and could be elected as delegates, officials, or MPs 
within it. They were not deprived of these rights until 1924-5, 
and continued to attend Labour Party conferences as union 
delegates for some years longer. Some half-dozen unions have 
also banned them from office; otherwise the position of com- 
munists in the trade union and co-operative movements remains 
unchanged. A comprehensive ban on the election of communists 
to office imposed by the T.U.C. on trades councils in 1934 was 
abrogated in 1944. As individuals therefore, Communist Party 
members are regarded as integral members of the labour move- 
ment unless special steps to exclude them from some particular 
organization are taken. 

The peculiar federal structure of the Labour Party allowed the 
collective affiliation of socialist societies. The Communist Party 
has always striven for such affiliation, considering the Labour 


Party not so much as a particular, if large, section of the move- 
ment with a particular doctrine, but as the potential union of all 
parts of the movement. This view it probably shares with the 
founders of the Labour Party and with its present rank and file. 
However, repeated attempts to win affiliation, the last serious 
ones in 1943 and 1946, have been unsuccessful. Nevertheless, it 
remains an object of the party. 


Party Organization and Structure 


At first sight the party is organized much like any other society 
within the labour movement, a similarity which was emphasized 
when it exchanged its continentally derived terminology for 
British names during the war. It is organized in branches grouped 
where necessary into areas, city and borough organizations, and 
these into districts. These in turn come under the Executive 
Committee. Branches are the basic units of the party for the 
purposes of paying dues, nominating candidates, electing 
delegates and so on. Every member must belong to a branch, but 
may also belong to groups of members working in the same field 
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for the purpose of discussing the application of the party’s 
general policy to that particular field. Thus, apart from advisory 
committees attached to the E.C. and to district committees, 
there are also groupings of artists, doctors, etc., local women’s 
groups and the like. Branches are based either on place of resi- 
dence or place of work. There are at present about 1,000 of the 
former, 500 of the latter, grouped in 21 districts of very varying 
size. London and Scotland are the largest, as they have tradition- 
ally been, followed by Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

The Executive Committee, elected by National Congress and 
meeting bi-monthly, has risen in numbers from 30 (1943 7) to 40 
(1952). It elects a Political Committee of 12-14 members, its 
otlicers, and the heads of the main departments at party centre. It 
also sets up a number of sub-committees, most of which are 
reinforced by invitation with members from outside the E.C. 
These are strictly subordinate to it, and can only initiate new 
policies or activities after specific E. 'C. decisions. The E.C. also 
sometimes invites active party members from outside its ranks to 
large “Extended Meetings”’, normally when problems of particular 
importance require the fullest discussion. As usually elected the 
E.C. includes eight central party officials, eight district secre- 
taries or other full-time party employees, and a balance of leading 
trade unionists, industrial or professional workers, and house- 
wives. Its membership changes considerably. Only 12 members 
of the 1953 E.C. were also on that of 1943. Nevertheless, there is 
a good deal of continuity. Out of 56 members who have been on 
it between 1943 and 1952 all but eight have served at least two 
terms. The composition of the important Political Committee, 
which is elected from the most responsible and experienced 
E.C. members, also changes. Only half the present P.C. members 
were on it in 1943. 

District and sub-district party committees are organized ona 
similar but simplified plan. No leading party committee is com- 
posed of ex officio members. All are elected for their individual 
capacities of political leadership, though the representation of 
various spheres of party activity is borne in mind. 

From 1.4.49 to 30.9.1951 the party spent £34,853 in wages 
and allowances under the heading “Central Office Expenses”. 
This represents a considerable number of full-time staff, since 
salaries of party employees, whatever post they hold, have a 
maximum not exceeding the average wages of skilled industrial 
workers. Party organizations below the national level have fewer 
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paid workers, and below district level tend to be operated by 
unpaid part-timers. 

The Party is financed by the sale of cards and dues-stamps, by 
regular voluntary guarantees from those who can pay more than 
the dues of 6d. a week, by donations and literature sales. Dues 
are allocated to central, district, branch funds and the electoral 
fund in the proportion of 9/9/6/2. Branches contribute “quotas” 
from the guarantees they collect to districts, and districts to 
centre. The centre’s income from quotas and donations has 
consistently exceeded that from dues, though by a widely varying 
margin. Literature sales have shown small losses except in 1943 
and 1944. The Party’s central income in recent years has risen to 
an average of about £30-40,000 a year, from which we may 
conclude that the total annual income of all its organizations has 
not exceeded £100,000; a remarkable enough figure. It may be 
worth adding that it receives no subsidies from outside sources, 
and the charges that it does so have been quietly abandoned in the 
past decade. 

Party organization and finance is quite separate from that of 
certain bodies closely connected with it, such as the Daily 
Worker. This is printed by the People’s Press Printing Society, 
a co-operative society whose capital 1 is prov ided by the issue of 
non-profit-making shares. The paper’s receipts from sales and 
advertising are supplemented by the fighting fund which has, 
over the past years, collected the astonishing sum of £3,750 each 
month. Much of this, of course, comes from non-party members ; 
party members, however, are the most active collectors. Though 
its official organ, the Dai/y Worker has no constitutional link with 
the party. However, its editor and assistant editor are at present 
members of its Political Committee. 


The Individual Party Member and Party Education 


Though the structure of the party does not differ fundament- 
ally from other political organizations, the principles upon which 
it is operated, and the attitude and part played by the individual 
member, does. 

A party member must be at least 18 years old, accept the aims 
of the party, pay dues regularly and “work in a party organiza- 
tion”, in accordance with Lenin’s formula of 1903 (Rule 2). The 
last requirement may, however, be interpreted loosely. As in 
other organizations, members tend to divide into the active, and 
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often extremely hard-worked, and the relatively inactive. The 
party differs from others, in that the active form a far larger 
proportion of the total membership than is usual, and even the 
inactive admit the party’s right to call upon them for activity 
whenever necessary. Membership lapses if dues have not been 
paid for more than thirteen weeks. Any one may join the party 
who conforms to its rules, whatever his or her social origins, 
antecedents, colour, or religion. Party members may thus be 
practising members of religious bodies. 

The party rules lay down a number of duties and rights of 
members. Their rights are as follows: to take part, through their 
party organizations, in the discussion of all questions of party 
policy and of carrying out such policy; to elect and be elected to 
party committees; to address any question or statement to any 
party committee up to and including the Executive Committee; 
and (Rules 22-4) to appeal against disciplinary action against 
them up to and including the National Congress. The right to 
take part in the discussion of party policy is also a duty (Rules 
10d, 13). The other duties are: ““With the assistance of the party 
to improve their political knowledge and understanding of 
Marxist-Leninist theory”, to 
equip themselves to take an active and helpful part in the working-class 
movement, to read, study and popularize the Daily Worker and party 
literature, to win support for the aims and policy of the party, and to take 
part in the activities of a party organization. 

They must also belong to their appropriate trade union or pro- 
fessional organization and co-operative society. Lastly, they must 
“observe party discipline”. 

Party education is consequently of primary importance in the 
member’s life, its aim being both to make Marxists of new 
recruits, to improve the standards of all members and to develop 
cadres. It deals with the basis and essentials of Marxism, the 
theory and practice of the Communist Party and labour move- 
ment, the party policy and programme, the Soviet Union, China, 
and the New Democracies and similar subjects, as well as with 
specialized topics for specialized groups. Education may take the 
form of a course of directed reading, or of attendance at classes 
and “‘schools” lasting from half a day to several weeks, organized 
nationally or by lower party bodies. “Schools” range from the 
elementary to the highly advanced, and all party members up to 
and including those on the Executive are expected to take part 
in them. In general, instruction is not by formal lecture, but by 
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guided group discussion of a series of prepared questions. The 
more standard schools are based either on the established 
writings of the Marxist classics, on specially prepared textbooks 
such as a recent one on political economy, but most usually on a 
series of syllabuses and pamphlets published by the central 
education department. All party organizations have a committee 
or member responsible for organizing education. It is not easy 
to estimate the extent to which party members actually take part 
in this activity. Few members fail to take part in branch classes at 
one time or another. The only recent Party Congress which 
reported on the education of delegates (that of 1944) showed that 
at least 304 out of 754 had attended schools of one week or 
longer, and 399 had attended week-end schools. (However, the 
two figures may overlap to an unknown degree.) Educational 
pamphlets are consistently bought by only a minority of members 
—an average of 7-8,000 in 1948-9. This was also the first printing 
of the Political Economy textbook, the sales of which by 1953 
had reached 13,000. The percentage of members who read the 
weekly World News and Views in which the party discusses its 
problems and publishes its current analyses is higher, its average 
circulation being 14,000. That of members who study the 
Marxist classics, except for a few short works, is probably lower. 
Nevertheless, no non-communist organization can begin to 
compare with the party’s success in giving its members, and 
especially its cadres, political education. In the British labour 
movement, which has never been much given to study and 
reading, it is remarkable. 

The party tends to recruit from, and to retain in its member- 
ship, the most active and energetic workers who are prepared to 
devote much of their spare time to political activity, though the 
nature of it depends on the member’s opportunities and inclina- 
tions. However, a relatively small Communist Party must make 
great demands on its members, and the active communist may 
therefore sometimes fail to share the ordinary, non-political life 
of his workmates. The party is keenly aware of such dangers and 
tries to avert them, but a satisfactory solution of this and cognate 
problems has probably yet to be discovered. 


Democratic Centralism 


The party is organized on the principle of “democratic central- 
ism’’, which it defines as follows (Rule 12): 
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(a) The election of all leading party committees. 

(b) The responsibility of all such leading party committees 
to submit reports at regular intervals to the party organizations 
which have elected them. 

(c) Minorities shall accept the decisions of the majority. 

(d) The lower party organizations shall accept the decisions 
of the higher party organizations. 


Election is partly direct, partly indirect. Branches elect their 
committees, most of the ‘delegates to National Congress (the 
rest being from district committees) and all delegates to district 
congresses, except where sub-district committees exist. Branches 
and districts nominate candidates for the E.C., Auditors and 
Appeals Committee, and have the sole right to nominate them 
for district committees. Outgoing committees in an election are 
responsible for putting this list before members or delegates 
together with a recommendation of the general composition 
which experience shows the new committee should have 
(a proportion of women, of industrial workers, etc.). In district 
and national congresses a commission is usually elected to study 
the nominations, interview candidates, and put forward a 
recommended list on which the congress votes. Officials and 
leading committees are indirectly elected; the latter by congresses 
(from the nominated list of candidates), the former by com- 
mittees. (However, branches and some other party organizations 
sometimes elect their officials directly, at the same time as their 
committees.) The principal paid party officers and organizers are 
appointed by the Executive or district committees. 

National congress now meets every two years. It is normally 
composed overwhelmingly of members with some party respon- 
sibility, though the percentage of full-time officials has only 
twice exceeded five since 1937. The last full published analysis 
(that of 1949) shows delegates to be evenly distributed through 
the lower and middle party echelons: 152 with branch responsi- 
bilities, 137 with those in boroughs or areas, 125 district com- 
mittee members and 24 district secretaries and national committee 
members, not counting the E.C. It is extremely likely that 
congresses provide a fair cross-section of the more active body of 
party members. 

Discussion of party policy, based on 'a stream of reports, 
proposals and other material issued at all levels of leadership, is 
almost continuous. Members’ criticisms and proposals must 
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receive the majority approval of their branch before going to 
higher committees, though individuals have also the right of 
direct communication. Normally also, the leadership encourages 
correspondence in the press before important meetings or 
policy decisions. There has been very little disagreement on the 
fundamentals of party policy in the past 10 years, and almost 
certainly there is no widespread feeling that the machinery for 
criticism and suggestion is inadequate, though the passing of 
communications through intermediary committees has some- 
times led to delay and dissatisfaction. Insoluble disagreements 
between groups of members and the leadership have been very 
rare, as have expulsions. Individuals permanently disagreeing 
with party policy and unconvinced by discussion have normally 
resigned or lapsed. Hence there has been little difficulty in main- 
taining party discipline, especially the rule that holders of 
minority views carry out majority policy and that party policy 
must be carried out until a decision to change it has been reached. 

Once decisions have been taken after elaborate discussion, the 
policy adopted by the E.C. is binding, though any point at issue 
can be raised within the party at any time. As will be clear, party 
organization is designed to function, if necessary, entirely from 
the top downwards between national Congresses. This is because 
all communist parties have from the beginning been designed to 
work if need be under the most widely varying political con- 
ditions with the least possible and most rapid adaptation. But 
all important decisions are published and discussed in party 
organizations. From time to time a “Political Letter” on some 
important change is issued to all members and discussed in all 
party organizations, the views expressed being conveyed to the 
Executive to guide it in the formulation of policy. Thus E.C. 
decisions between congresses arise out of or are confirmed by 
the widest discussion throughout the party, with the result that 
there is effective unanimity on all important issues. 


Programme and Policy 
The aim of the Communist Party is 


to achieve a Socialist Britain in which the social ownership of the means of 
production and exchange shall replace the existing capitalist system and the 
exploitation of man by man. Socialism creates the conditions for the ultimate 
goal of Communism, based on the principle: From each according to his 
abilities, to each according to his needs [Rule 1]. 
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The party’s aim is unchanging. Its programme may change 
with the historical situation; its immediate programme (as put 
forward, for instance, at elections) will change more frequently 
with the short-term political and economic situation. A single 
process of Marxist analysis links all these. The Communist Party 
differs from all others in steering a planned course towards a 
precise objective, however many tacks it may have to take. 
Hence Marxism is as essential to it as charts and the technique of 
navigation are to sea-captains. 

The present (1951) British Road to Socialism replaces the 
party’s first comprehensive programme, adopted in 1935. A key 
passage may be quoted (p. 14): 


The enemies of Communism accuse the Communist Party of aiming to 
introduce Soviet Power in Britain and abolish Parliament. . .. Experience has 
shown that in present conditions the advance to Socialism can be made just 
as well by a different road. For example, through People’s Democracy, with- 
out establishing a Soviet Power. . . . Britain will reach Socialism by her own 
road. Just as the Russian people realized political power by the Soviet road 
which was dictated by their historical conditions and background of Tsarist 
rule, and the working people in the People’s Democracies and China won 
political power in their own way in their historical conditions, so the British 
Communists declare that the people of Britain can transform capitalist 
democracy into a real People’s Democracy, transforming Parliament, the 
product of Britain’s historic struggle for democracy, into a democratic 
instrument of the will of the vast majority of her people [i.e. the working 
class]. 


This experience was not yet available in 1935, hence the change 
in programme. The British Road to Socialism thus sees powet 
as changing hands primarily by the winning of a parliamen- 
tary majority through “a broad coalition or popular alliance 
of all sections of the working people” built round a united 
working class. Once elected, such a People’s Parliament and 
Government would draw the citizens, and notably the trade 
unions and co-operative societies, into the planning, control, and 
administration of national life, establish a single-chamber 
parliament based on proportional representation and votes at 
18, replace hostile elements in the government apparatus and 
judiciary with “‘determined and loyal advocates of the people’s 
power’’, and take over the press and B.B.C. It will be ready to 
resist the expected attempts of capitalists to recover power 
(pp. 16-17). 

Once in power, a People’s Government would nationalize all 
large-scale industry and transport, monopoly-owned wholesale 
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and retail trade concerns and large landed property, partially 
compensating the owners except where they resist the policy of 
Parliament and the Government. Small and medium enterprises 
‘would not be touched. There would be a state monopoly of 
foreign trade, and comprehensive economic planning. Agricul- 
ture would be assisted to develop and all available land brought 
into cultivation in order to reduce Britain’s dependence on im- 
ports (pp. 18-20). There would be more and better social ser- 
vices, including the abolition of workers’ contributions to social 
insurance funds, and of the existing and unequal structure of 
education. Equal pay for equal work would be introduced 
(pp. 20-1). 

However, if such a People’s Democracy is to come about, three 
problems must be solved, which attach the long-term programme 
to the party’s immediate demands: there must be world peace, 
independence for Britain (from American domination), which 
is essential if Britain is to pursue a policy of peace and 
economic development, and unity of the labour movement in the 
fight for peace, independence and improved conditions for the 
people (pp. 6-12, 15-16). These are the three general objectives 
of the party at present. Its many immediate demands and detailed 
policies need not and cannot be summarized here. In general, 
however, it may be said—to quote the party rules—that the 
party works— 
to strengthen the organization, political understanding and united action of 
the workers by hand and brain for the advancement of their standards and 
conditions. . . to maintain and extend all democratic rights of organization, 
demonstration and strike, public speech, press, assembly, and representation 


in parliament and local authorities ... to work for the removal of all dis- 
crimination, based on race, colour, sex or religion. 


Since the scope of party policy is so wide, its activities are 
virtually unlimited. Wherever communists live or work, it is 
their business to advance the cause of socialism and to win support 
for the policies of the party. However, general party activity is 
normally concentrated on one or two main points at a time, in 
addition to such permanent tasks of the membership as that of 
pushing the sales of the Dai/y Worker and of other communist 
literature, and of collecting dues and money for the Daily 
Worker ot other objects. Thus during the war all party activity 
concentrated on the campaign for the second front. In the past 
few years, its core has been in the campaigns for peace, for the 
rights of colonial people to govern themselves, and for the 
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defence of the living-standards of the working class, notably in 
the fight against the wage-freeze. 


Numbers, Social Composition and Influence of the Party 


The published figures of party membership before the middle 
1930S ate incomplete, but its numbers were clearly fluctuating 
and rather small—perhaps between 2,000 and 6,000. Its perman- 
ent nucleus was certainly no larger than 2-3,000 during the 
acute depression years. From 1932 (when a decisive change in 
policy was undertaken) membership increased, at first slowly, 
later with increasing speed, especially after the unemployed 
struggles of 1934-5. It rose from 6,500 early in 1935 to almost 
18,000 in 1939, though recruitment was reported as slowing 
down. The party preserved this membership intact in the early 
war years, and recruited rapidly from 1941. However, though 
higher figures were temporarily reached, the regular nucleus (as 
recorded in the annual re-registrations) stood at between 45,000 
and 50,000 in the later war years. In recent years membership has 
been more or less stable at its present figure of about 35,000. The 
permanent nucleus of the post-war years is thus about twice the 
size of the highest pre-war figure. Membership turnover has 
always been high, though statistics are fragmentary. Probably, 
it affects mainly a fringe of recent recruits who drop out after 
a short membership. 

We have only figures about the social composition of National 
Party Congresses; and before 1942 these also are summary. 
During the depression the C.P. recruited mainly among the un- 
employed. However, by 1937 the unemployed only made up 
one-quarter of the male delegates. Since 1948 none have been 
recorded. Congress delegates have been mainly, and increasingly 
industrial workers. Clerical, professional, technical workers and 
students, who made up about one-third of the last pre-war 
Congresses, formed between 16 and 20° of the war-time ones, 
and between 10 and 20% since 1948. Among the industrial 
workers the metal industries predominate consistently. Since 
1942 they have never supplied fewer than 25°% of the male 
delegates, and sometimes one-third. With one exception— 
building in 7 ipa po other single industry has ever supplied 
more than 10°%,of male delegates. Builders, miners, and transport 
and rail workers, the next largest, supply between 20 and 50 
delegates though the first two fluctuate sharply. The party is 
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weak among textile, agricultural and iron and steel workers. 

The party is also one of the relatively young. On one occasion 
only (1945) did a congress contain more than 5 per cent. of 
delegates aged 50 years and above. With equal consistency, those 
between 30 and 4o have provided the largest single number, 
though only twice (in 1937 and 1952) did they exceed 50 per cent. 
The age-group of the forties has shown no significant tendency 
to increase. In the congresses since 1948, however, those under 
30 are perhaps a little worse represented than before, those under 
25 definitely worse, as might be expected in the phase of stag- 
nation or slight decline which the party underwent in those 
years. 

The party’s influence is not so easily measured. Party publica- 
tions have always had a wider circulation than its membership. 
The Daily Worker, in particular, is unique among communist 
daily newspapers of the capitalist world in maintaining a con- 
sistent circulation of at least twice (at present indeed about three 
times) the size of membership. Moreover, examples are known 
where areas or factories have maintained collections for its 
fighting fund several years after the disappearance of local 
branches. Among the voters, however, the party has not hitherto 
succeeded in building up a significant permanent nucleus of 
support either in national or in local elections. In the absence of 
special circumstances, potential party voters, who are generally 
actual labour voters, regard the Labour Party as the only 
working-class party with serious electoral chances. In the trade 
unions this argument does not apply (though that of loyalty to 
the labour leaders sometimes does). Communists have conse- 
quently been elected to official positions much more readily at all 
levels, since their policy and record, which is that of the tra- 
ditional trade union militant, have been judged on their merits. 

Party influence in the unions is important, because (in the 
absence of any other collective leadership) it furnished or 
attracted the main core of rank-and-file militants and organizers 

who led the revival of local trade unionism in the 1930s and the 
war years, sometimes against the resistance, generally against the 
apathy, of the official leaders. Their situation was thus analogous 
to that of the “new unionists” of 1889. Thus party influence 
has risen with the unions since about 1933. Ability and 
age have turned the rank-and-filers or rebels of yesterday into 
the officials and Executive members of to-day, and would 
certainly have pushed them further but for the concentrated and 
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massive attack by the anti-communist old guard of union leaders. 
Though this attack has somewhat reduced communist official 
influence in the unions from its peak in 1945-7, the position and 
strength of the communists is both far more permanent and far 
more formidable than ever before the war. 

It is clear that there have been times in its career when the 
policy of the Communist Party has been unable to attract the 
average worker, or ran counter to his beliefs. At present it is 
almost certainly nearer to the view of the rank-and-file labour 
activist than the statements of many leading labour and trade 
union figures. It is also clear that a large mass of opinion exists, 
especially among those who were brought up in the 1920s and 
1930s, among the then commonplaces of socialist argument, 
which may emerge as communist and pro-communist, as it did 
after 1941. The major problem of the Communist Party is to 
convince the main body of labour workers of the need for 
common action on the issues on which there is agreement with 
the communists but opposition from the leading labour and 
trade union spokesmen. 

A similar, but probably more fluctuating, body of potential 
influence exists among progressive intellectuals, as the later 
1930s and the war years demonstrated. The party possesses the 
same potential appeal as it then did to those who care for the 
changing of the world and the liberation of the oppressed, the 
old liberal beliefs in rationalism, science, and progress, to those 
impressed by devotion to a cause, or by the philosophical 
outlook of Marxism. It has large groups of members among the 
professional section of the “middle classes”. 

The more general and indirect influence of the party cannot be 
measured at all. Clearly it would not claim the whole credit for 
the fact that, on such issues as world peace and United States 
policy, public opinion, irrespective of party, is to-day much 
closer to what it has steadily said for the past five years than it is 
to what every other party said in 1948 or 1950. Nevertheless, 
direct or indirect, its influence has not been negligible. It cannot 
be so, for in so far as its method of analysis is effective, it is 
realistic, and realism in politics can never be neglected for any 
length of time. 


A Note ion Some Non-communist Literature about the Party 


There is abundant writing about the Party in the press, but recent longer 
publications have consisted mainly of a dozen or so autobiographical works 
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by former members. However, the spate of literature about other Communist 
Parties to some extent colours non-communist views of the British. All 
these have stressed three elements: the moral pressure on members and their 
_ difficulty in disentangling themselves from the party; its capacity to infiltrate 
other organizations; and various alleged conspiratorial or under-cover 
aspects of its activities. In regard to the last of these, no communist party has 
ever adopted under-cover methods except as a safeguard against persecution. 
All activities of the British Communist Party as a political organization are 
de jure and de facto legal. The first of these is a matter of individual psychology. 
The large number of ex-communists shows that there is no technical diffi- 
culty in leaving the party. It is doubtful whether there is more moral pressure 
on party members to do things than there is in many villages to contribute to 
the church bazaar. In so far as the second observation is true, it applies to all 
democratic politics in this country which operate through the management of 
committees and meetings. Most of it is irrelevant, however. Communist 
influence, such as it is, can be satisfactorily accounted for without recourse to 
infiltration, to the apathy of any organization’s members, or to similar 
factors. 

In the past few years—thanks to the flow of such literature and to various 
other factors—a stereotype of the Communist Party as a sinister, compulsive, 
potentially omnipresent body, half religion and half plot, has become 
current. It is somewhat similar to the stereotype of “the trade union” current 
among mid-Victorian conservatives. It is not the intention of this article to 
assist its currency. 


THE TRANSPORT ACT, 1953 
By C. GRUNFELD* 


THE Transport Act, 1953, was the first of the Conservative 
Government’s denationalisation measures to reach the statute 
book. Its provisions divide into two main groups. Those in the 
first, concerned with the machinery of denationalisation, are of 
a telatively ephemeral nature; and so, owing to restrictions of 
space, the methods of disposal of road haulage vehicles and 
equipment in transport and company units, the creation of the 
Road Haulage Disposal Board to supervise the Commission’s 
disposal work, and the controversial transport levy instituted to 
make up the loss the Commission is expected to suffer through 
the break-up of its road haulage undertaking, must be passed 
over with the barest of mentions here. 

The larger and more important part of the Act is designed to 

* Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer-in-Law and Lecturer on Inland Transport Law at London 
School of Economics. 
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effect permanent alterations in the shape of inland transport in 
England, Wales and Scotland and presents important features of 
economic, administrative and political policy. 

Although the 1947 statute passed virtually the entire railway 
system with its subsidiaries over to the British Transport 
Commission, it conferred upon the Commission only varying 
degrees of control of the remaining forms of inland transport. 

While the Commission became owner of the inland waterway 
network, it showed, by 1953, no intention of monopolising 
carriage of merchandise on the publicly-owned canals; and, 
indeed, some 75 per cent. of canal vessels are still worked by 
independent carriers. Again, in the field of road passenger trans- 
port, the Commission came to control through its own officers 
and agencies no more than some 20 per cent. of passenger service 
vehicles in operation, though it had power to promulgate area 
schemes for passenger transport generally. 

On the other hand, the 1947 Act did enable the Commission 
to acquire a substantial monopoly of long distance road haulage, 
with the exception of certain specialised and permitted long 
distance haulage. Other private road hauliers were confined to 
the statutory 25 miles limit. But, in parallel with the restrictions 
on “A” and “B” licence-holders, the 1947 Act allowed ‘C’ 
licences to continue to be freely obtainable on application by 
traders wishing to carry their own goods in their own vehicles. 
While the public sector of the transport business became pre- 
dominant, the size of the private sector remained not inconsider- 
able. 

The most important objectives of the new Act are two- fold: 
greatly to re-expand the private sector of the transport business, 
especially in the fields of carriage of goods and passengers by 
road, and, secondly, to seek to increase by deliberate measures 
the competitive efficiency of transport as a whole. 


(4) Rail Tr ansport 

It is implicit in the 1953 Act that public ownership of the 
British railway system is now a matter of bi- (indeed, tri-) 
partisan policy. However, the administration of the railways is to 
be reorientated under a scheme of reorganisation which the 
Commission is mandated to prepare within 12 months of the 
Act, or such longer time as the Minister may allow. 

The scheme will embody two main features, namely, the 
decentralising of railway administration on a regional basis, 
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while, at the same time, retaining those advantages which exper- 
ience has shown to result, in appropriate spheres, from a central 
pooling of resources, knowledge and techniques. 

The new Act provides the Commission with no more than an 
organisation in blank in its instructions regarding the scheme of 
reorganisation, and the exact details of how that organisation is 
to be filled in must wait upon the future. In broad terms, how- 
ever, it seems, at the time of writing, that, in place of the Railway 
Executive and its six Regions which now disappear, the running 
of the railways outside London (which remains under the L.T.E.) 
will be in the hands of the managers of five or six “‘Area Author- 
ities.” These Authorities may be incorporated as companies. 
Scotland will comprise one, single Area or Region, and England 
and Wales (apart from London) the remainder. Each Area will 
have its own hierarchic structure, and the work of the general Area 
managers will probably be co-ordinated in a regular managers’ 
conference. Additional “co-ordinating authorities” will doubt- 
less be established to continue and direct other desirable forms 
of centralised activity, like research and the standardisation of 
equipment, the work of the Central Claims and Packaging 
Organization, and the rationalising of things like depots, 
marshalling yards, forms and stationery. 

Theoretically, the scheme of reorganization may give the 
Commission powers of control over all the authorities set up; 
but, from the debates, it is seen to be the firm policy of 
the present Government that the main executive authorities 
shall enjoy maximum freedom from B.T.C. supervision, and 
this policy is enforceable by the requirement of ministerial 
approval before the entire scheme shall come into effect. On the 
other hand, the Commission would appear to be the ideal body 
for directing or exercising surveillance over the lesser kind of 
special co-ordinating authorities that have been mentioned. 

At least three major functions will remain the exclusive 
province of the Commission. The scheme must “reserve to the 
Commission general financial control and general control of the 
charges to be made for the services and facilities provided” by 
the railways,* and, in matters of collective bargaining and con- 
sultation with railway employees, the Commission will continue 
to be the national negotiating body on the employing side. The 


* For doubts regarding the inroads these powers may make on the managerial autonomy 
of the Areas, see Professor G. Walker, Transport Policy Before and After 1953, 5, Oxford 
Economic Papers (March 1953), p. 109. 
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national machinery of collective bargaining and consultation for 
the railways created in pursuance of the 1947 Act will be left 
untouched. 


(i?) Road Haulage 


The denationalization of the transport of goods by road takes 
the form of a major, physical reconstruction of the Com- 
mission’s “‘road haulage undertaking.” 

Under the 1947 Act, the Commission had come to operate, 
principally through its Railway and Road Haulage Executives, 
about 52,000 carrying vehicles. Of these, 14,000 vehicles, which 
constituted the collection and delivery services of the former 
Railway Executive, will remain under public ownership and will 
continue to be run in with the railways. It is the balance of some 
38,000 vehicles together with the capital assets used to operate 
them that forms what the Act calls the “road haulage under- 
taking.” 

About 32,000 vehicles with other assets are to be sold back 
into private hands. Between 5 and 6,000 vehicles, making up 
*$ of the total weight unladen of the motor vehicles owned by 
the railw ays on Ist January, 1948”, are to be retained by the 
Commission as the public sector of the road haulage business. 
The types of vehicles the Commission may select within the over- 
all $ limit are determined in accordance with a somewhat involved 
formula. For this purpose, the vehicles the Commission may 
retain are divided into three categories, namely: 


(a2) vehicles constructed to carry abnormal individual loads, 
like giant transformers, large girders or ships’ propellers; 

(b) motor vehicles constructed for special purposes other 
than the carriage of abnormal indi isible loads, like furniture 
removal vans or meat vans; and 

(c) “other motor vehicles,” which include especially the 
parcels vans and ordinary load carriets of the old Road 
Haulage Executive. 


In choosing the number of vehicles to retain in each category, 
the Commission is given a discretion in that it may, subject to the 
overall ° limit, retain up to jj of the total w eight unladen (as at 
1.1.48) of the vehicles in any particular category. If the Com- 
mission exercises its 5 per cent. discretion in any of the above 
categories, it will, of course, be at the expense of another 
category. The determination of the number and kind of vehicles 
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to retain in category (c) is likely to be difficult and to have not 
unimportant consequences.* 

The day-to-day management of the road haulage vehicles 
remaining in public ownership will be undertaken by road 
haulage companies incorporated under the Companies Act, 1948. 
General supervision of these companies may rest in the hands of 
the Commission itself or be delegated to a special co-ordinating 
authority under the Commission in the scheme for the re- 
organisation of the railways. While any road haulage company 
remains under the “direct or indirect control” of the Com- 
mission, tue company’s employees will, for collective bargaining 
and consultation purposes, be deemed employees of the Com- 
mission, but will be, for all other purposes, like national insur- 
ance or vicarious liability, the employees of the company. 

The Commission’s road haulage companies will be unfettered 
in their range of operation, but the privilege of carrying without 
licences enjoyed by Commission vehicles under the 1947 statute 
now ends, and the licensing authorities’ jurisdiction once more 
extends to all road haulage vehicles, whether publicly or privately 
operated. In respect of existing vehicles, licences, terminating 
not later than five years from the passing of the Act, may be 
obtained as of right, provided application be made, roughly 


speaking, before the end of the year. But, in respect of 
additional vehicles which the road haulage companies or the 
railways may need in the future, application will have to be made 
in the usual way to the appropriate licensing authorities. 


(tii) Road Passenger Transport 

The denationalising of road passenger transport is chiefly 
envisaged in terms of a purely financial operation. Its shape 
derives from the way in which public control was in fact assumed 
after 1947; for, between 1948 and 1953, the B.T.C. had, by 
voluntary purchase of companies or the securities of companies, 
acquired businesses containing some 14,000 buses and coaches, 
which continued to be run in the name of some of the original 
companies under the general directions of the B.T.C. 

* A straight selection would leave the road haulage companies of the Commission initially 
with about 210 vehicles in category (a), 1,630 in (b), and in (c), 3,220 (given as 3,320 in the 
tie efficient parcels service alone of the old R.H.E. had, by 1953, required the use of 
some 3,400 vehicies. Therefore, the Commission may preserve the parcels service more or 
less intact, particularly if it exercises, for category (c), its 5 per cent. discretion. If it does so, it 


will virtually withdraw from competing with private operators in ordinary road haulage; or 
alternatively, will have to build up this side of its business from scratch. 
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These B.T.C. companies may no longer be dissolved by the 
Commission without the Minister’s permission. Further, as in 
the case of the Commission’s road haulage vehicles, none of its 
public service vehicles may any longer be run without road service 
licences (with the exception of the buses of the L.T.E.). 

But, at any time, the Minister may (with Treasury consent) 
direct the Commission to dispose of enough securities in any 
company necessary to divest itself of its controlling interest in 
the company, a provision which renders it possible that, one 
day, a segment of road passenger transport may be operated 
under private control, while being financed in part from public 
funds. Moreover, the compulsory sale of road passenger transport 
stock is in no way hedged about by any of those safeguarding 
provisions for securing, e.g., the best possible price or the right 
of the “little man” to buy himself into the business, which 
surround the disposal of the Commission’s road haulage under- 
taking. The Act expressly prohibits the Commission from acquit- 
ing in future any more road passenger undertakings or (save with 
Ministerial consent) securities in any passenger undertaking that 
would give the Commission direct or indirect control. Finally, 
the Commission’s old power to make area schemes for road 
passenger transport generally is abolished. 

In the midst of all these actual and projected changes, London 
passenger transport will continue as a publicly owned and 
managed service. The precise, future pattern of road ‘passenger 
services outside London must, for the present, await the report 
of the Thesiger Committee. 


(iv) Hotels, Inland Waterways, Trade Harbours and Port Facilities 

The position of the Transport Commission in relation to 
railway hotels, restaurant and refreshment facilities and to traffic 
on inland waterways is left unchanged. But the Commission’s 
power to prepare trade harbour schemes is abolished, and the 
port facilities, from which it may derive revenue, are confined to 
those it prov ided ot had power to provide on 1st July, 1952. To 
extend them in future, it will be necessary to promote a Private 
Bill. 

The Executives that ran the hotels, canals and docks have now 
been terminated, and these vast concerns carry on, for the time 
being, under the supervision of the already heavily loaded 
Transport Commission. Their ultimate managers will be defined 
in the scheme of reorganisation. Assurance has, however, been 
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given that neither the Commission’s canals nor its docks and 
harbours will pass under the control of the new railway organis- 
ations. 


The Transport Commission 


Two changes here deserve brief emphasis. In view of the 
heavy duties, both temporary* and permanent, tf that have been 
cast on the Commission by the 1953 Act, its membership is 
enlarged to 15 (instead of 9) of whom at least two must be 
specially conversant with Scottish conditions. 

In the second place, the general duty of the Commission under 
s. 3 of the 1947 Act has been drastically modified: its range has 
been reduced owing to the denationalisation of so much of the 
Commission’s undertakings, and, subject to the exception of 
London passenger transport, the duty to “integrate” public 
inland transport and port facilities in Great Britain has dis- 
appeared and been replaced by a duty merely to provide trans- 
port services “in such places and to such extent as may appear... 
to be expedient.” 

The doctrine that efficient administration is decentralised 
administration has been given substance in the Act partly by the 
scheme of railway reorganisation and, partly too, perhaps, by the 


provisions for the reversion of the predominant part of publicly- 
owned road haulage to private operators. The doctrine that 
greater competition leads to increased efficiency and cheaper 
costs has, in turn, found expression in a large number of diverse 
enactments, which are now analysed. 


(7) Within the Total Field of Road Transport 


The first set of alterations to be described are the provisions 
that readjust the competitive relationship between public and 
private road haulage. 

Apart from the fact that the break-up of public road haulage 
may leave the Transport Commission with no ordinary load 


* E.g. (i) prepare the scheme of reorganisation, (ii) sell off the road haulage undertaking, 
if possible, by the end of 1954, (iii) set up road haulage companies, (iv) apply for licences 
for the Commission’s road haulage vehicles, (v) apply for public service vehicle licences for 
its 14,000 buses and coaches. 

+ E.g. (i)exercise general supervision over entire public sector of transport, in fulfilment of 
its general duty under the Act, (ii) control finances, (iii) prepare charges schemes, (iv) 
negotiate with the unions, (v) possibly, control work of certain “co-ordinating authorities.” 

{ Mention must here be made of the promised Scottish Transport Council, whose 
function it will be to keep under constant review the whole field of publicly-owned transport 
in Scotland. It seems that its powers will be advisory only. 
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carrier fleet at all with which to compete in general long- 
distance haulage, the Act has restored public and private road 
transport to a footing of formal, legal equality. While Com- 
mission vehicles will remain free of the 25-mile limit, they will, 
as already mentioned, require licences once more, similarly to 
private road transport; and the whole of the latter will be freed 
from the 25-mile limit after 31st December, 1954. On the other 
hand, if the transport levy, which is to be charged on private 
hauliers, is passed on by the latter to their customers, public 
haulage will to this extent be advantaged while the levy 
subsists. 

The changes made in the law of carriers’ licences, to stimulate 
competition in the road haulage business as a yey may prove 
of great practical importance. It will be recalled that the licensing 
system for goods vehicles in the U.K. was set up by the Road 
and Rail Traffic Act 1933. Its principal object was to maintain 
the delicate equilibrium of demand and supply in the inland 
transport business, by judging new entrants against the criterion 
of the suitability of transport facilities already existing in the 
area or district in question. Its principal effect, owing to the inter- 
pretation placed upon the 1933 Act by licensing case law, was 
considerably to narrow the entrée into the road haulage busi- 
ness,* and, consequently, according to one theory, to reduce the 
wholesome influence of ever-fresh competition on costs, 
efficiency and standards of service. 

The new Act does not abolish the licensing system, and so 
let slip the forces of competition completely. But, it sets out to 
achieve the benefits of “ordered competition” within the frame- 
work of a modified licensing law. 

Thus, the principle established by Exston’s Case (1935) that, 
when objections were raised to the application for a grant 
of a road haulage licence, the onus of making out a prima facie 
case lay on the newcomer, is reversed: the initial onus of proof 
now lies on the objector, a provision that may afford consider- 
able relief to new entrants. 

Further, the broad tendency in the old cases was to favour 
existing transport interests as against trader requirements. The 
fact that traders showed a strong desire for the new man’s 
services and had, indeed, been consistently patronising him was 
never considered by licensing authorities to be, in itself, a 


* See G. J. Ponsonby, “The New Conditions of Entry into the Road Haulage Business’’, 
4, Economica (N.S.) (1937), p. 184. 
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suflicient reason why his licence should stand. The new directions 
given to licensing authorities involve a significant change of 
emphasis, for authorities are now charged to “have regard to the 
interests of the public generally, including primarily those of 
persons requiring facilities for transport and secondarily those of 
persons providing facilities for transport.” 

Again, in determining the “suitability” of existing facilities 
under the 1933 Act, licensing authorities appear to have viewed 
the criterion chiefly in quantitative terms. If the existing facilities 
were broadly as good as the new ones, and traders had had no 
“difficulty” in obtaining transport services, and, certainly, if the 
establishment of the newcomer in business would give rise to 

“idle tonnage” among the old road and rail hauliers, objections 
to the grant or continuance of a licence were consistently upheld. 
It was necessary for the new man to show that he was meeting 
the needs of new traffic, or that special circumstances existed in 
the sense that he was providing special vehicles or experience 
which existing operators did not supply. The big fact that he was 
giving his services at a lower rate than existing operators was 
rarely accorded weight. 

Now, “in considering whether existing transport facilities are 
to be treated as suitable, the licensing authority shall have 
regard to the relative efficiency, reliability and adequacy of the 
existing facilities at the date of the application and the facilities 
which the applicant will provide if his application is granted, 
and to all other relevant considerations, including, to such extent 
as may in all the circumstances appear proper, the charges made 
and to be made in respect of those facilities respectively.” 

Since a licensing authority has no power to affix conditions 
to the grant of toad haulage licences in order to sanction the 
fulfilment of business promises made before the authority by an 
applicant, the new legislation stipulates that a licence may be 
suspended or revoked if any false fact was stated (innocently or 
not) before the authority to get a licence, or if any statement of 
intention or expectation made for this purpose is not fulfilled. It 
is to be hoped that this natural safeguard against fraud, careless- 
ness or unfounded optimism will not neutralize the effect of the 
new instructions to licensing authorities that have just been 
described. The experiment of re-intensifying competition in the 
transport business deserves a fair, if once-for-all trial. 

In the case of an application for licences for publicly-operated 
vehicles, two new directions, the one positive the other negative, 
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are noteworthy. On the one hand, authorities must give favour- 
able consideration to vehicles to be used in the “through con- 
tainer service’’, but, on the other hand, contrary to the Tribunal’s 
recent decision in R.E. and Armstrong (1950) concerning the 
Commission’s general duty, since 1947, to integrate facilities, no 
regard is now to be had by licensing authorities to the Commis- 
sion’s duty under the new Act to provide such transport facilities 
as appear to be expedient. 

In the field of road passenger transport, the B.T.C.’s correspond- 
ing duty is, similarly, to be ignored by the licensing authorities, 
except in the case of London passenger transport. Authorities 
are obliged to take into account the L.T.E.’s duty to provide an 
adequate and properly co-ordinated system of passenger trans- 
port for the London Passenger Transport Area. 

A final reference should be made to the successful contract 
carriage business that the L.T.E. had built up before 1953. 
Taking advantage of the permission given by the B.T.C. (in 
1950) to run contract carriage vehicles up to 100 miles outside 
London, the Executive had put those of its buses made idle at 
week-ends to the exceptionally useful purpose of taking large 
parties from London to the surrounding seaside resorts and to 
beauty spots in the country, at a gross annual profit of £40,000. 
This publicly run facility is now severely truncated, and the most 
significant part of it will, presumably, flow back into private 
hands, since it is no longer lawful for the Commission to run any 
public service vehicle as a contract carriage beyond ten miles 
(five miles in Kent) outside the boundary of the London 
Passenger Transport Area, subject to a few minor exceptions. 
The reason given for this restriction, that the L.T.E. has a 
statutory monopoly in the London area in express and stage 
services, is, it must be said, unconvincing. 


(7) Competition between the Railways and Private Road Transport 

By re-expanding the private sector of road haulage, abolishing 
the 25-mile limit and liberalising the licensing system, it becomes 
evident that competition between the railways and privately 
owned road transport may be expected to be measurably 
increased. To give the Transport Commission, in these new 
circumstances, a better chance of performing its statutory duty of 
balancing its budget, the new Act includes a number of important 
provisions that are clearly intended to assist the railways to 
assume a more aggressive, commercial posture. 
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Briefly, these provisions confer on the railways an infinitely 
greater contractual freedom than that enjoyed by the old 
companies, of charging such rates as seem commercially exped- 
ient, and, further, give the railways the right to observe, with 
regard to their rates, the silence that businessmen commonly and 
prudently adopt in telation to key items of knowledge of their 
affairs. 

So, under the merchandise Charges Scheme that the Com- 
mission will ultimately deposit with the Transport Tribunal, 
the Commission will be obliged to publish only the maximum 
but not any other charges, though no obligation at all of this 
kind rests on private transport. But, until such scheme is finally 
passed by the Tribunal, it appears that the Commission will 
continue to labour under the obligation to publish all its rates 
imposed by the Railways Act, 1921. Once, however, the old 
legal position slips away, it will cease to be possible, for example, 
for a road haulier confidently to apprise himself of the railway’s 
rate for certain traflic and, then, undercut them. 

The first of the provisions directed to facilitating a more 
flexible and business-like financial policy on the part of the Com- 
mission is that the limit of the Commission’s borrowing power is 
raised to £275 millions with full discretion regarding short- and 
long-term loans. Next, it is the intention of the Act that the 1921 
rates structure should, in due course, be scrapped and replaced 
by a merchandise Charges Scheme that will not provide for fixed 
or standard charges, but will simply establish maximum charges, 
below which the rates actually adopted by the Commission will 
be left entirely in the Commission’s discretion. 

Within the general framework of charges set up under a 
Charges Scheme (or series of Schemes),* the Commission is 
empowered to agree special charges with individual traders, 
wherever it appears profitable. These agreed charges are no 
longer subject to the approval of the Tribunal nor open to pro- 
test by an aggrieved trader. In this way, the movement towards 
freedom in agreeing flat rates begun in 1933 has been completed. 

The post-war experience of steady and continuing inflation 
has sharply exposed the need for a procedure to enable the Com- 
mission to make relatively rapid adjustments of its revenue to 
cover rising costs. Now, under the “headroom” s. 24, the Com- 
mission may make immediate increases of its maximum charges 


* The sole Charges Scheme, existing when the new Act was passed, the Passenger C.S., 
1952, was expressly saved. It is now amended and consolidated in the B.T.C. (Passenger) 
C.S., 1953. 
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of up to 10 percent., where rising costs would otherwise impair its 
financial position “seriously”, and where increased charges form 
the only “‘reasonable” way of obtaining the additional revenue. 
In the case of freight rates, the increase may be effected merely by 
gazetting the fact; but, to increase passenger fares, an ex parte 
application has to be made to the Tribunal, a procedure princip- 
ally designed to protect London passengers against carrying a 
disproportionate part of any emergency rise in fares. In both 
cases, retrospective approv al by the T ribunal in accordance with 
the full 1947 procedure must be sought within a month of the 
increases 

Given the denationalisation of inland transport and the 
resurgence of a formidable road haulage network in private 
hands, the position of British railways as a transport monopolist 
has again crumbled, and the traditional reason for preserving the 
doctrine of undue preference i in any of its forms is again devoid 
of substance. The opportunity has, therefore, been taken to 
abolish the century-old obligation, and, w ith this notable 
provision, the common law right to prefer one trader as against 
another, so long as the rates are not unreasonably excessive, 
revives. 

However, one reservation has been made on the railways’ 
new-found freedom. Where circumstances may have preserved 
for the railways a patch of transport monopoly, any trader 
desiring to consign his goods to the railways, may complain to 
the Tribunal if he is “of. the opinion that the charge which he is 
or will be required to pay in respect of the carriage by railway of 
that merchandise in those circumstances is unreasonable or 
unfair.” But, the right of complaint only applies where monopoly 
conditions exist for the railways. The right does not accrue where 
circumstances throw up a similar monopoly in private hands. 
Granted the fundamental assumption of the new Act that 
increased competition will lead to greater efficiency and cheaper 
costs in transport, the absence of equal treatment between public 
and private transport with regard to the right of complaint 
described is a striking omission from the scheme of rules newly 
enacted to foster the competitive zeal of transport operators in 
the interests of the community.* 

* The possible adverse effect the transport levy may have on private road haulage in 


competing with the railways may again be mentioned. Also noteworthy is the careful 
protection given by the Act to private coastwise shipping. 





THE VOLTA RIVER ALUMINIUM 
SCHEME 


By R. B. Davison 


IN publishing its white paper on the Volta River Aluminium 
Scheme* the British Government brought a stage nearer com- 
pletion a project which has been under discussion for some 
thirty years. The significance of the scheme lies not only in its 
importance as a potential producer of aluminium, a strategic raw 
material of increasing importance and a likely source of dollar 
saving, but in the fact that the implementation of the project 
rests upon the agreement and joint working of private enterprise 
and public administration under unusual circumstances. 

The construction of large-scale electrical power projects is 
nothing new nor is the investment of money by a metropolitan 
power in a colonial territory. The interesting feature of the 
present proposals is that they involve agreement between the 
Gold Coast (which although at present a colonial territory, will 
almost certainly be an independent state before the scheme can 
be developed very far), the British Government, and private 
aluminium companies. In this situation problems may arise 
because of a difference of major objectives, for whereas the 
British and Canadians are particularly interested in the safety or 
otherwise of the huge sums of money that will be required for 
the implementation of the scheme, the Gold Coast people are 
much more concerned about their national sovereignty, and the 
possible effects of the project on their economic, social and 
political life. 

When the White Paper became available in Accra there was a 
considerable outcry against it. The Government only succeeded 
in gaining support for the motion to proceed with the establish- 
ment of a preparatory commission by a somewhat harsh applica- 
tion of the Whips, and only after the Prime Minister (Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumah), in winding up the debate, had assured the legislative 
assembly that “no commitment of any kind has been made. All 
I am asking the House to do is to agree in the setting up of a 
preparatory commission and in the continuation of negotiations 
with a view to arriving at a final conclusion which is in the 
interests of the Gold Coast people. The Government wishes to 

* Cmd. 8,702, The Volta River Aluminium Scheme. H.M.S.O., November, 1952. 9d. 
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assure the House that after the preparatory commission has 
done its duty the Government will publish the report and will 
give the House an opportunity for debating it.” With this 
assurance the House of Assembly agreed to the setting up of the 
preparatory commission which commenced work in Accra early 
in May, 1953. There can be little doubt that the report of the 
commission when published will receive very critical scrutiny 
and a number of points will require more clarification than they 
have as yet received before the Gold Coast is likely to agree to 
participate in the project. 

The history of the Scheme began with the discovery of 
substantial reserves of bauxite in the Gold Coast in 1914 and 
subsequently, the total quantity of which is now estimated to be 
in the region of some 225 million tons. Preliminary enquiries 
were made as far back as 1925 and the results were published 
by the Gold Coast Government.* Nothing further was done 
until 1938 when a private firm began to explore the possibilities 
of development. The war prevented any material progress 
being made and it was not until 1949 that the Gold Coast 
Government secured the services of Messrs. Sir William Halcrow 
and Partners to carry out a full survey of the potentialities of the 
entire Volta Valley. Meanwhile British interest in the develop- 
ment of aluminium production in the Gold Coast was signified 
by the British Colonial Office who were also exploring the 
possibilities of North Borneo for similar purposes. The private 
aluminium companies agreed to co-operate with Messrs. Sir 
William Halcrow, and in July, 1950, they issued a Preliminary 
Report, followed by a final report in August, 1951. 

The consultants indicated that whilst, in their view, the 
hydro-electric scheme was an engineering possibility, it would 
not be economically feasible unless there were established an 
industry which could absorb a considerable proportion of 
electric power. No such industry exists, or is envisaged, for the 
Gold Coast apart from the possibility of using the large bauxite 
deposits for the production of aluminium. There can be no 
question of initiating the scheme without entering into firm 
prior commitments regarding the production of aluminium. 

The Volta River Project falls into several parts. First there is 
the need to construct a dam and power station at a place called 
Ajena about 70 miles from the mouth of the Volta River. The 


* Gold Coast Geological Survey Bulletin No. 1. Government Printer, Accra, Out of Print. 
+ Report by Sir William Halcrow and Partners on the Volta River Project. This Report has 
not been published, but a number of copies were distributed in the Gold Coast. 
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dam would create a large lake—the biggest man-made lake in 
the world—some 2,000 square miles in extent, and would have 
an ultimate electricity generating capacity of 564 thousand 
kilowatts. Secondly an aluminium smelter would be erected in 
the vicinity of Kpong, some 12 miles from the dam site. A 
suggestion that the smelter might be erected on the coast at the 
site of the proposed new port, was rejected prior to the issue of 
the White Paper. Thirdly a new port is being built at Tema, a few 
miles from the capital city of Accra. This port will be required 
in any event for the general economic development of the 
territory. Fourthly extensive public works would be required. 
A railway to link the main line to Tema is already under con- 
struction, whilst another would be required to link the bauxite 
deposits with Kumasi, the present railhead. Roads, houses, 
schools, hospitals, and other public buildings would also be 
essential. 

If proceeded with this scheme would eae the face of the 
country. Large tracts of territory would be submerged and the 
people living thereon would need to be rehoused. There would 
be a substantial change in the distribution of the population. 
The transport system would be augmented by steamships plying 
over the great lake which would submerge large tracts of forest. 
The very climate may be affected by the new sheet of water. 
The existence of ample supplies of electric power (not all of 
which would be absorbed by the aluminium smelter) opens up 
the possibility of the growth of secondary industries now held 
up by lack of power. It is hoped that the controlled waters of the 
Volta would make possible the irrigation of the Accra plains 
which are at present unsuitable for farming because of irregular 
water supplies, whilst a new fishing industry is expected to 
spring up in and around the lake. 

The implications of an enterprise of this magnitude for a 
country of 4-5 million people are far-reaching, for the physical 
and economic changes which may reasonably be expected to 
accrue from the project will inevitably bring human problems 
in their train. The social structure of the country would receive 
a tude shock. A large number (no precise estimates have been 
published) of people will be forcibly removed from their lands 
by the lake waters, and the difficulties of rehabilitating them may 
prove to be no small task in a country in which land tenure is a 
politically explosive topic. A labour force, largely casual, would 
be required which is expected to reach some 15,000 directly 
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engaged on the Project at the peak of production, quite apart 
from the large number of people who would be drawn into wage 
earning employ ment as the income generated within the country 
by the capital expenditure begins to circulate. There will be 
plenty of material here for political convulsions and if to this 
are added the problems of rising prices, shortage of consumer 
goods and possibly strained in dustrial relations the situation 
may prove to be a difficult one for the Government to handle. 
The problems would be serious enough in an industrialised 
country of settled political habits, but in the Gold Coast where 
the Constitution itself is still in a plastic state, they may well 
assume formidable proportions. 

These facts pose fundamental problems for all who have the 
responsibility of deciding upon the character of the impending 
developments. On the one hand, from the British point of view, 
there are two principal objectives. These have been stated in the 
White Paper* in the following terms: 


Her Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom are favourable in 
principle to participation in the scheme, which would further their policy of 
encouraging the development of the resources of the Commonwealth as 
well as contributing to the raw material needs of the United Kingdom. They 
believe, on the basis of information so far available that it is soundly con- 
ceived and that its successful completion would bring substantial benefits to 
the two countries. 


It is perhaps unfortunate that the United Kingdom Government 
did not feel it desirable to say explicitly that they regard the 
scheme as one which would benefit the Gold Coast people as 
such. It is true that later reference is made to the need to feed 
and shelter the labour force, but this is only a means to an end. 
The main purpose of the United Kingdom Government is to 
strengthen the resources of the Commonwealth and to secure 
raw materials for the United Kingdom. It will hardly be a matter 
of surprise, therefore, if the Africans speak cynically of “‘eco- 
nomic imperialism” and prepare for some hard bargaining. 

The Gold Coast Government, quite naturally, places its 
emphasis in a different direction. In their published statement on 
the Development of the Volta River Basint it is stated: 


In the view of the Gold Coast Government the success of this project 
would be of great benefit to the inhabitants of the Gold Coast and British 
Togoland, as well as assisting with the supply of valuable commodities in 


* Cmd. 8,702, para. 17. 
+ Development of the Volta River Basin. A statement by the Government of the Gold Coast 
on the Volta River Project and related matters. Government Printer, Accra, 1952. 25. 
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great demand in world markets: this Government believes that the project 
would bring employment to many persons in the Eastern part of the Gold 
Coast and in Togoland under United Kingdom Trusteeship as the Gold 
Mines have in the Western part of the country, and would be a great source 
of wealth to the country and assist generally in the raising of the standard of 
living of the inhabitants. 


There are a number of dubious assertions in this statement which, 
whilst it places the emphasis on improving the standard of living, 
does so with remarkably little conviction. The point about 
the mines in the West is of an even more debatable character. 
The gold mines have relied to a decreasing extent upon local 
labour, and increasingly upon immigrants not only from the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast but from the French 
territory still further north. Whether this has been regarded by 
the local people as a desirable development or not we do not 
know, but arguments in favour of the Volta scheme along these 
lines are of questionable value. 

A slightly different note was struck when the issue was debated 
in the Legislative Assembly in March, 1953. The Minister of 
Finance (Mr. Armitage) said “If it is decided to go ahead with it 
(the Volta Scheme) it will take some ten years before the 
aluminium ingots are rolling off the smelter delivery line. Well, 
the Gold Coast in ten years time will be looking for an industry 
which will put into the country the money to enable the standard 
of living of this country to be kept going higher and higher. 
This is an agricultural country and depends on the mono-crop of 
cocoa. We are seeing a downward trend of cocoa: we must do 
something to supplement it”. These arguments are basically 
sound and are the main justification for Gold Coast participation 
in the project. Nevertheless, whilst the end may justify the means, 
the fact remains that the short term effects of the Volta Scheme 
are likely to be distinctly unpleasant for very many people 
and liberal promises of quickly rising standards of living may 
prove to be political liabilities. Given the rising tide of national- 
ism, a challenge to effort, and a call to patriotic self-sacrifice may 
have a better chance of creating the conditions of “‘mass en- 
thusiasm”, upon which the recent report of the experts to the 
United Nations laid such emphasis,* than a series of unrealisable 
half-promises. 

The aluminium companies, the third party to the negotiations, 
would also be well advised to take a broad view of the position. 

* The United Nations Report on the Economic Development of Under-developed Countries. United 
Nations, 1951. 55. 
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It is in their interests to look beyond the relatively narrow 
economic issues of prices and profits to the wider social and 
political context in which they must operate. It will not serve 
their best interests to appear to be opposing a nascent political 
ambition for nationhood, or to be held responsible for creating 
economic conditions in the Gold Coast which will enable the 
African suspicion of foreign capital to be given grounds for 
legitimate complaint. In particular, in the field of personnel 
management and labour relations they should devise a careful 
programme to ensure that risks of conflict in this field are reduced 
to a minimum. 

Given a compatible alignment in the basic aims and purposes 
of the three principal parties a number of knotty problems which 
could prove otherwise intractable may be capable of easier 
solution. Whilst a full analysis of these problems is not possible 
in this paper, some particular points of potential difficulty may 
be briefly examined. 

A number of these arise in connection with the financing of 
the project. The white paper gives the following estimates of 
capital costs at three stated levels of aluminium production: 


VOLTA RIVER PROJECT 


ESTIMATE OF CAPITAL COSTS 


Capacity in tons 
80,000 120,000 210,000 
Port, rail, road and other Public Works £m. 
Gold Coast Government 26 26 26 
The Power Project 
United Kingdom Government . 41°5 46 
Gold Coast Government 8-0 8-0 8-0 


45°5 49°5 





The Aluminium Smelter 
United Kingdom Government 5°8 10°8 
Gold Coast Government and 
Private Investors 2°3 2°8 5*3 or 10°6 
Aluminium companies 20°9 ‘9 OF 42°6 





290 
Total 100°5 
To be borne by 
United Kingdom Government 43°3 §2°3 
Gold Coast Government and 
Private Investors 36°3 36°8 
Aluminium companies 20°9 25°4 





100°§ 114°5 





Source: Cmd. 8,702, para. 12. 
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In dividing up the responsibilities for the various parts of the 
project the guiding principle has been to leave the production of 
the aluminium in private hands, whilst the public utilities 
(including the power project) would be a matter for public 
enterprise. 

The Gold Coast Government would be responsible for 
financing and carrying out the public works, i.e. port, railways, 
roads and townships at the dam site and the port. The United 
Kingdom would have the major responsibility for financing the 
power project, but the Gold Coast Government would con- 
tribute to the cost as far as their resources permitted. They 
expect to be able to provide at least £8 million (out of a total 
estimated cost of {45-£54 million). The development and 
operation of the aluminium smelter and the bauxite mines 
together with the new towns at the smelter and the mines, would 
be the responsibility of a private company, the equity of which 
would be provided by the existing aluminium companies apart 
from a minority holding in Gold Coast hands. It is proposed 
that the U.K. Government should provide about a fifth of the 
initial capital and should be prepared, if called upon, also to 
provide up to half the cost of expanding the capacity from 80 to 
120 thousand tons: these contributions would be on a non- 
equity basis. The ultimate limit of expansion for the aluminium 
smelter is estimated to be 210,000 tons per annum (the limiting 
factor is the generating capacity of the power project and to 
some extent the railway facilities available), but the expansion 
from 120-210,000 tons is not expected to require assistance from 
the United Kingdom Government. 

It is hardly possible for an outsider to express an informed 
opinion on the magnitude of the estimates, but there has been 
some criticism within the Gold Coast on the suggestions which 
have been made for raising the capital. There has been a certain 
amount of ill-informed comment on the fact that whilst the 
United Kingdom Government and the private interests are 
putting their money into revenue earning projects, the Gold 
Coast is responsible for the non-revenue earning “public works”. 
In reply it has been pointed out that so far as the port and 
railways are concerned this is not the case. There may, however, 
be some justification for this view so far as the “welfare” public 
works are concerned (houses, hospitals, schools, drainage, etc.) 
unless the cost of such facilities can be included in the running 
costs of the power project for which the smelter company will 
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ultimately be responsible. There is the further point that there 
will be a major task of rehabilitating and compensating the 
people from the flooded areas. The cost of this has been pro- 
visionally estimated at {2 million: the Gold Coast Government 
has promised “suitable compensation” in such cases and political 
pressures may well cause a considerable enhancement of the 
original estimate. 

Some opposition has come from people who, whilst not 
opposing the scheme as such feel that the Gold Coast itself 
should undertake the major financing of the power project 
from its own resources. The argument is to some extent based 
upon the report by Messrs. Seers and Ross* who pointed out 
that, in 1950, the sterling holdings of the Cocoa Marketing 
Board, Government and Currency Board amounted to some 
£100 million. Assuming that £40 million should be kept as an 
‘exchange reserve’, {60 million was available at the time of 
their report for development purposes. On the assumption 
that the price of cocoa remained above {200 per ton, and that 
the costs of imports would not rise above the 1950 level, Seers 
and Ross estimated that the new cocoa duties alone should 
y ield £130 million over the next ten years. This, they concluded, 

“would be enough to finance not only the Dev elopment Plan 
but the construction of Tema Harbour and the Volta Dam and 
hydro-electric installations as well.”t Since this Report was 
written in 1950 the Gold Coast sterling balances have risen to 
over £140 million. The Budget surplus (including cocoa duties 
for development) was £7 million in 1950-1 and £15 million in 
1951-2—{8 million of the latter sum arising from the new cocoa 
duty to which Messrs. Seers and Ross refer.} 

In view of the fact that the terms of trade are once again 
turning against primary producers, the assumption of constant 
export and import prices is a doubtful one. Furthermore it must 
not be forgotten that the Cocoa Marketing Board must keep a 
large proportion of its funds in liquid form if it is always to fulfil 
its primary purpose of stabilising the cocoa price paid to farmers. 
Nevertheless it may be that when the time comes, the Gold Coast 
Government will feel that it is advisable for them to invest more 
in the Volta Scheme at the expense of holding liquid sterling 
assets abroad. In this event, as the Minister of Finance has 


* Report on Financial and Physical Problems of Development in the Gold Coast, by Dudley Seers 
and C. R. Ross (Oxford). Government Printer, Accra, 1952. 55. 

+ Seers and Ross, op. ci#., para. 214. 

t Economic Survey of the Gold Coast. Government Printer, Accra, 1952. 
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pointed out, Britain will not “force her loan on the Gold Coast”. 
The drive for increased local financing of the Project comes less 
from economic than political motives however. The fear of 
“economic enslavement” and “mortgaging the country” 
Britain is very real in a colonial territory aspiring to early self- 
government. 

A further problem on finance arises from the position of the 
aluminium smelter. The provision in the White Paper* that for 
thirty years from the date of initial production 75% of the 
metal produced must be offered to buyers in the United Kingdom 
has been criticised, despite the assurance that “in normal 
circumstances the price would not compare unfavourably with 
North American prices”. Presumably, the metal would be paid 
for in sterling, whereas the Gold Coast is naturally interested in 
increasing her dollar earnings. 

If she remains inside the sterling area this will not be a major 
problem, but as she already is a large net dollar earner with 
her cocoa, it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that, as a 
self-governing state, she may choose to leave the sterling area 
without necessarily wishing to leave the Commonwealth. 
Clearly if Britain has advanced a large proportion of the capital 
under a clear agreement that the aluminium will be sold in the 
sterling area, the freedom of action of the local politicians will 
be seriously curtailed. This, then, appears to be a further argu- 
ment for those who would prefer to see a direct agreement 
between the Gold Coast Government and the aluminium 
companies excluding the British Government altogether. 

The aluminium interests—who alone can provide the necessary 
technical knowledge for running the smelter upon which the 
whole scheme depends—have stipulated that they must retain 

control by contributing the major part of the equity capital. 
The Gold Coast Government, as trustees of the people of the 
Gold Coast, would have the right to provide 10% of the equity 
capital as it is issued from time to time. After the smelter 
company had been in production for twenty-five years, and upon 
request of the Gold Coast Government, the smelter company 
would in addition undertake to offer for sale, at a reasonable 
price, to private Gold Coast investors equity stock (either new 
stock or stock then in the hands of the aluminium companies) 
in an amount equal to the amount of equity stock previously 
transferred to private Gold Coast investors from the Gold Coast 
* Cmd. 8,702, para. 15. 
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Government’s original holdings. The aluminium companies 
attach importance to private enterprise and are anxious that 
Gold Coast private investors should participate in the equity of 
the smelter, but realise that for some time it is unlikely that 
private Gold Coast funds will be available.* 

There are two issues involved here. The first is whether or 
not public money should be invested in the smelter. On this 
point the aluminium companies appear to be adamant that 
public investment is vot desirable, and neither the Gold Coast 
nor British Governments appear to have seriously challenged 
this view. The 10% of the equity capital subscribed by the Gold 
Coast is to be regarded as a “trustee” investment and further 
Gold Coast investment is dependent upon the Government 
selling its own shares. This situation does not seem likely to 
lead to difficulties. The second issue is, however, of more 
fundamental importance. It is whether or not private Gold Coast 
investors will ever be able to purchase the whole, or the major part 
of the equity capital of this smelter or w hether they are perm- 
anently to see a major industry under the control of foreign 
(largely Canadian) management. Such a situation will be a 
difficult one for a Government pledged to independence, and 
riding on the crest of a nationalistic wave. It is true that the land 
on which the smelter stands will only be leased for 83 years: 
yet for 25 years after initial production (that is until 1990 or 
thereabouts) the Gold Coast private investor will be precluded 
from investing in this industry. One cannot help but wonder 
whether this is a desirable situation. It is not so much that the 
people of the Gold Coast will necessarily have either the financial 
ability or the desire to invest large sums of money in the smelter. 
The point that will be inflated beyond all measure by political 
malcontents, and will be used to inflame every slight labour 
trouble, is that the Gold Coast is being “exploited by foreign 
capitalists” and that people of the Gold Coast can never own this 
great industry they will be helping to build. It is doubtful in any 
case whether the provisions as they now stand would be of any 
use in protecting the smelter against ultra-nationalist attacks. 
Even if they could not secure legal control, labour disputes and 
administrative controls could bring the smelter below the line 
of economical working and it is useless to ignore the lengths to 
which thwarted national pride can go. In their own interests, 
therefore, the companies would be well advised to look at this 


* Cmd. 8,702, para. 14. 
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position again. If they insist on the point that there is to be no 
Government investment in the smelter (apart from the 10% 
trustee stock) they need not fear an influx of investors from the 
Gold Coast aiming at gaining control of the smelter. Such a 
situation seems unlikely to develop within the foreseeable future, 
but if it did would it necessarily be catastrophic? If the Gold 
Coast people are so determined to gain control of the smelter 
‘that they are prepared to pay the price for it, then there would be 
little point in denying it to them. In such a situation the position 
is likely to become untenable if the transfer of ownership is 
refused. In this situation the British Government may well act 
in the position of honest broker, for it should be as anxious to 
obtain the supplies of aluminium as to prevent laying a powder- 
keg in West Africa. 

Apart from the question of financial participation in the 
capital outlay, there is the question of running costs. There are 
two key prices involved here. The first is the price paid by the 
United Kingdom for aluminium, which in turn will normally be 
related to the North American price. Provision is made for 
negotiations between the U.K. Government and the smelter 
companies for a revision of the selling price in certain circum- 
stances, and in the event of failure to agree the matter may be 
referred to arbitration. Although vitally affected by the outcome 
of such proceedings, there is no suggestion that the Gold Coast 
Government should be a party to them in any way. The second 
is the price to be paid for electricity by the smelter company. 
Little can be said about the first point unless it is that the 
suggested arrangements will link the Gold Coast economy yet 
more firmly to the vicissitudes of the American market. It is 
already vulnerable because of its large exports of cocoa, the 
price of which is greatly influenced by demand in the United 
States. This is perhaps unavoidable, although if some measure of 
price stabilisation could be worked out for the aluminium it 
might be of mutual benefit. The second price—that to be paid 
for electricity—is somewhat more complicated. The Halcrow 
Report posed a dilemma, without solving it, in the following 
terms: “It should be noted that the cost of the power cannot be 
determined exactly until the works are completed and the actual 
cost known. On the other hand the scheme cannot be proceeded 
with until agreement has been reached with the aluminium 
interests to take the power, and they will naturally require to 
know the selling price before they can enter upon such an 
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agreement. The cost of the work must be uncertain as the future 
trend of labour rates is not known. The only possible arrange- 
ment appears to be to fix a price at which the power will be 
sold, subject to adjustment when the actual cost of the power is 
known.”’* 

In the White Paper matters had moved much further and the 
principle had been accepted that, in return for a guaranteed 
delivery of specified amounts of power, “the Gold Coast 
Government, Aluminium Limited and the British Aluminium 
Company would share, in the ratio of their respective holdings 
in the equity of the smelter company, an obligation to secure 
that the Volta Electricity Board would receive payments amount- 
ing each year to its out of pocket expenses (including interest)” 
plus calculated amounts to cover amortisation of loans and 
renewals.t In the early stages, at least, the Gold Coast Govern- 
ment will not have a powerful voice in any negotiations arising 
as a result of this contract, as they can hold only 10% of the 
equity capital. On the other hand the private smelter companies 
would have a very real interest in the operating costs of the 
publicly owned Volta Electricity Board as, in effect, they would 
be called upon to meet 90%, of its losses. It is inconceivable that, 
in such a situation, the aluminium company would be content 
to leave decisions likely to increase costs in the hands of the 
Volta Electricity Board, nor indeed should they be asked to do 
so. It seems probable that difficulties are likely to be most acute 
in the field of labour relations. On the assumption that wage 
levels rise generally in the Gold Coast (perhaps due to the 
financial policy pursued by the Gold Coast Government) the 
Volta Electricity Board would come under immediate pressure 
to increase the wages of their employees. The aluminium 
companies would, of course, come under similar pressure. Is 
the Volta Electricity Board to be free to decide on any wage 
claims made upon it, and does that mean that the private 
aluminium companies will simply bear any losses which may 
result? On the other hand, if the Volta E lectricity Board must 
consult—and in effect secure the permission of—the aluminium 
companies before reaching a decision it can hardly be said to 
be an “independent” body. What would be the position of the 
Gold Coast Government, or the British Government, if a 
refusal to agree to a wage claim led to serious labour troubles? 


* Halcrow Report, pata. 28 of Summary. 
t+ Cmd. 8,702, para. 22. 
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To what extent would the fear of repercussions in the Volta 
Scheme influence the general wage policy of the Gold Coast 
Government or, for that matter, its fiscal policy generally ? 

These are, indeed, fundamental questions and it is to be 
hoped that they will be clarified before long. It is less easy to see 
the solution than the problem. One notable fact is that there is 
no suggestion that the price paid for electricity (which, of course, 
influences the size of any losses on operation) should in any way 
be affected by the price of aluminium. It may be worth exploring 
a little way along this path. If the price of aluminium rises it 
seems reasonable to expect that some proportion of the resulting 
profits should be passed along to the producers of electricity as 
well as to the producers of aluminium, and conversely. Such a 
flexible arrangement may help to smooth out problems of labour 
relations which may become critical if prices generally—in- 
cluding those of imports, are rising, whilst the Volta Electricity 
Board is unable to meet demands for higher wages because of 
the fixity of the electricity price. 

The Volta River Project presents a challenge in fields other 
than the technical and engineering. It may pioneer an era of 
fruitful collaboration between Europe and Africa on a different 
basis from that of the past and would transform the economic 
life of the Gold Coast. The rewards of success are likely to 
be so great, that it would indeed be surprising if great difficulties 
did not occur in the process of their achievement, but it would be 
a calamity if acceptable solutions to these difficulties could not 
be found. 


ITALIAN CRISIS 


By Ninetta JUCKER 


THAT an Italian crisis exists, of which the flare up over Trieste 
is a symptom and not a cause, is a fact but dimly apprehended by 
the western powers, to whom the whole business is a source of 
irritation. The crisis is both national and international. That is 
it concerns Italy’s internal equilibrium and her relations with the 
outside world and in both cases it stems from an equivocation. 
The internal equivocation derives from the circumstances in 
which the Italian Republic received its constitution. The external 
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concerns the relations of the lesser to the major powers in the 
Atlantic alignment. 

The constitution of the Italian Republic was devised and 
voted by a Constituent Assembly in which antifascism was the 
predominant influence, but in which the inherent antagonism 
between the communist and the liberal elements in antifascism 
was momentarily suppressed, because the exigencies of the 
resistance struggle had led to an ideological truce in the national 
liberation committees from which the most active members of 
the Constituent Assembly were recruited. The result was a 
number of compromises and ambiguities in the constitution 
itself and a great lack of precision. The relative strength of the 
political parties was not then known, and each hoped to be the 
one to fill in the blanks. The constitution, unmistakably liberal 
and progressive in intention, was in fact little more than a rough 
outline of the lines along which the Republic was to run. Details 
were left to the succeeding legislature and safeguards were 
decreed but not instituted. In 1947 the contrast between the 
spirit of the constitution and the character of fascist legislation, 
which remained almost entirely unrevoked, was scarcely appre- 
hended. It was not foreseen in those days, when the resistance 
movement still dominated the political world, that the lack of 
precision in the constitution would leave the door open for fascist 
laws and fascist practice to undermine the constitution itself. Less 
than a year after it was voted, Italian democracy passed completely 
into the custody of the Christian Democrat Party which won 
the 1948 elections on the old fascist slogan “Rome or Moscow”. 

De Gasperi always enjoyed more prestige abroad than at 
home. To the English speaking world in particular he appeared 
to symbolize order restored and communism kept at bay (for 
precisely these attributes Mussolini once earned the applause of 
large sections of British and American opinion, deriving from 
this approval no small contribution to the consolidation of his 
régime). His fall in June 1953 was regarded by Anglo-Saxons as 
little short of a European catastrophe. It is a natural bias of’ 
Americans, in which they are sometimes imitated by the British, 
to think of post-war Europe in terms of “reconstruction”, and 
for a number of years the British and American press vied with 
each other in praising the material rehabilitation of Italy, the 
merit for which they attributed to de Gasperi. In reality to judge 
the merits of reconstruction one would have to know just how 
much has been spent, how much produced, and what return, 
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moral as well as material, this represents on the investment. Even 
then it would be difficult to guess whether another government 
or coalition could, without undue coercion, have produced 
as much. It has been said that half the amount of dollars spent in 
Italy, administered with more care, would have produced results 
twice as effective. Certainly some of the money was deviated to 
political ends, some spent without sufficient forethought, and 
some lost through peculation. Doubtless part of the waste was 
inevitable. In any case it is as unsound to give all the merit for 
what has been done to de Gasperi as to blame him for the poverty 
and unemployment still widespread in Italy. His apologists claim 
as the principal achievements of his government the non- 
devaluation of the lira and the initiation of a redistribution of 
land. The first has not led to the re-capitalization of industry, 
and the second is still in too early a stage to give positive results. 

Of five million landless peasant families, the land reform, when 
complete, will have satisfied two hundred and fifty thousand. 

This is not an insignificant proportion. It must be remembered, 
however, that while Italian industry has increased its productivity 
index from 100 in 1938 to approximately 130 in 1952, agri- 
cultural productivity is static, whereas the population has 
increased by five and a half million. It is not a coincidence that 
the de Gasperi government was defeated at the elections in the 
south. In all probability the land reform, which was adopted as a 
counter measure to cope with illegal squatting on uncultivated 
lands and is inhibited by the obstructionism of the landowners, 
will never be carried out with sufficient thoroughness to raise the 
general standard of living, but it is none the less an innovation of 
sufficient importance to upset the existing equilibrium of social 
forces and so have a disruptive effect on the society in which it is 
introduced. In other words its results are likely to be exactly the 
converse of what its promoters desired and expected. 

But it is not on its economic record that the de Gasperi 
government should be judged. Italy’s economic plight is serious 
and cannot be put right in a decade. Her constitutional situation 
was not potentially serious in 1947. It became so in the course of 
the last five years. The moral havoc wrought by twenty years of 
dictatorship, by defeat and the dissolution of a régime, by occu- 
pation and dependence on foreign powers, made political 
reconstruction the first task of restored constitutional govern- 
ment. To renew the prestige of democracy, to set the tone and the 
pace of parliamentary government should have been its first 
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care. The lines to work on were rough sketched in the con- 
stitution. To complete this, to interpret it and to render it 
effective was surely a task set by history for the first government 
and the first legislature of the Republic. 

That de Gasperi failed in this purpose can hardly be disputed. 
Democratic institutions were held in less esteem in June 1953 
than they had been before the elections of March 1948. Perhaps 
some disappointment was inevitable, but the process of dis- 
illusionment was steady and continuous and increased to a rapid 
crescendo with the ugly scramble over the Election Law. The 
measure of the diminished prestige of democracy is the increase 
in weight of the anti-democratic parties at either end of the scale. 
Communists and fascists saw their numbers increase in the 
second republican parliament and testify to de Gasperi’s 
failure to bring parliamentary government into esteem. The 
overwhelming majority of the Christian Democrats in the first 
republican legislature was a negative factor because it deadened 
the stimulus of opposition and was a source of weakness to the 
government in its dealings with the western powers. A govern- 
ment which knows it can command parliament is not in a position 
to resist pressures from outside. A more decisive cause of the 
rapid decline of the prestige of democracy was the personal 
inability of Christian Democrat politicians to resist the tempta- 
tion to abuse administrative power to further the interests of 
their party. To this must be added the personal inability of the 
socialdemocrat, liberal, and republican members of the coalition 
to make their influence felt through the realisation of a single 
item of their declared programmes. 

The tendency to confuse administration and party is a heritage 
of fascism which identified government with the state, and 
created the habit in the Italian bureaucracy of considering 
administration in all its derivatives as the natural preserve of the 
party in office. Habits developed under fascism were easily 
transferred to the service of a new majority and the power 
behind it, and for five years Italy was governed more and more 
openly and ever more exclusiv ely in the interests of the Christian 
Democrats and of Catholic Action. Every form of activity in 
which the state has a voice was inexorably bent to this purpose in 
ever more flagrant contradiction to the spirit of the constitution. 
When it is remembered that there are three and a half million 
persons in Italy employed directly or indirectly by the state it will 
be understood how easy it was to gain control of the nation’s 
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vital system. In the economic section, through state control of 
credit to a highly monopolistic and concentrated industry. In 
local government, through interference with municipal auton- 
omy with the connivance of the Prefects. In the schools through 
financial preference shown to private (that is church) schools 
and special facilities given to these over state schools. In the 
‘social services with the transfer of state funds to ecclesiastical 
charities and the closing down on various pretexts of all non- 
Catholic enterprises in the charitable field. Even the vaunted 
independence of the magistrature was not always impervious to 
the atmosphere, if not to actual pressure. As for the freedom of 
religion, guaranteed by the constitution, this was openly 
admitted to mean freedom for the Catholic Church to persue 
its mission without competition. Vexation of Protestant 
preachers with arbitrary arrests on all sorts of pretexts has been 
a constant feature of the last five years during which protestant- 
ism has in fact gained some ground in Italy, particularly in the 
south where it is being introduced in some of its more exotic 
forms by returned emigrants from the States. The counter- 
reform, however, is out of all proportion to the movement 
which provoked it. A documentation of the various forms which | 
these and similar abuses have taken can be found in the liberal 
I/ Mondo and I/ Ponte which have conducted a number of 
illuminating enquiries at the highest level of intellectual integrity. 

In June 1953 some ten million Italians voted for the continu- 
ation of this régime and about fourteen million voted against it. 
This is the simple lesson of the last election, to interpret which so 
much ink was made to flow in Italy. In the last round of the battle 
against the Election Law the dissident socialdemocrats foresaw 
that a diminished majority for the Christian Democrats would 
mean a lowering of clerical demands and a normalization of the 
relations between church and state. The government so returned 
would be more alert and wary, and new energies would be called 
into public life which had shunned it or left it before. The change 
would be felt, it was surmised, in every department: the magis- 
tracy, the bureaucracy, the police, the censors, the school and 
university boards; all the many bodies which in Italy take their 
cue from the party in power would be brought to face their 
responsibilities in a new and more critical light. Failing this 
change Italy would continue on the road along which equal 
rights for all citizens are replaced by penalties for nonconformity 
and end in the persecution of dissent. 
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The de Gasperi régime was accused by its critics of immobility. 
In reality it moved continuously in a particular direction. So 
much so that at the end of its term the Christian socialists who 
had been the ardent and active left-wing of the party immediately 
after the liberation, were practically squeezed out of the picture. 
Their paper died; their leaders Dossetti and La Pira did not stand 
for re-election. Catholic Action appeared to have driven them 
completely from the field. It is characteristic of the Christian 
Democrat Party that its rebuked members do not create new 
dissident groups, but remain silent and chastened until they are 
called for again. 

In June 1953 Italy changed her route, but the clock was not 
put back to 1947. A return to the constitution was announced 
immediately but the first step towards it ended in a stumble. 
The election by Parliament of five judges to the constitutional 
Court, the supreme controlling organ which is still awaiting 
its institution, brought the political parties to a deadlock, with 
the Christian Democrats unable to make their choice between 
left and right. The fact, which ten million Italian electors and 
their representatives had been trying to ignore, appeared ineluct- 
ably to the whole nation; namely that the constitutional issue is 
essentially social. In other words if the constitution is really to 
acquire its full value and become the guiding principle of Italian 
political life this will inevitably bring about a complete reorien- 
tation of programme with the emphasis on social progress. 
Homeopathic doses of paternalism will have to give way to a 
completely different conception of the nature and the functions 
of the state, with the integration of the working classes as the 
subject and not the object of legislation. In its preamble the 
constitution declares that “Italy is a democratic Republic founded 
on work.” As yet the Italian working classes, particularly 1 in the 
agricultural sector, are as perfect an example of a “disinherited 
proletariat” as Professor Toynbee could find in the whole 
panorama of history, for they have absolutely no voice in the 
management of the state. This is the result of universal suffrage 
in a country economically unsound in which the population of 
the depressed areas is more than a third of the whole nation and is 
increasing at a rate which will soon render it more than half. 

The first person fully to apprehend the importance of the 
constitution was Nenni who has made it his battle cry—which is 
not altogether to the advantage of his cause. The Communist 
Party, however, does not follow this lead, and in this lies the 
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essential difference between the two. Italian communism is 
caught up in the sterile meshes of Soviet policy, and by becom- 
ing the political instrument of a “guiding nation” is losing all 
spontaneity and much of its efficacity as a guiding force. Hence 
an opportunity for Italian socialism to recover initiative, if the 
men who represent it find the moral strength which the occasion 
demands. As for the Christian Democrats they have not yet 
found the courage to face up to the constitutional issue, and 
from this comes the crisis which is tormenting Italy today. The 
crisis is in this great party itself. The ineluctability of a left turn 
is felt by its most intuitive members and there are signs that the 
same intuition is operative in even higher spheres. The men of 
the various left-wing currents are coming to the fore in opposi- 
tion to the old de Gasperi faction and with Pella held in reserve. 
Pella himself, for all his connexion with the Confederation of 
Industries and his record atthe Treasury, is undoubtedly sensitive 
to the call of the masses. His chief problem, in the first difficult 
months of his government, has been to consolidate a personal 
position that will give him autonomy from his party which seems 
to have thought of him as a caretaker and is beginning to find in 
him a new and tougher proposition. 

At this point the crisis over Trieste intervened. What possessed 
the Foreign Office and the State Department to believe that two 
speeches, one pronounced in Yugoslavia, the other in Rome, 
were anything more than conventional nationalist propaganda for 
home consumption is a mystery which will probably never be 
solved. On the gratuitous assumption that Tito and Pella meant 
business it was decided in London and Washington that the 
position on Italy’s eastern frontier was untenable and we had the 
Anglo-American declaration of October 8. What followed was a 
rending of .the surface of the Atlantic alignment. Tant bien que 
mal, this rent is being sewn up, but what appeared underneath 
were better heeded than forgotten. The violence of the British 
reaction in Trieste and the bitterness of Italian resentment are not 
matters which can be safely ignored. They are proof, if proof 
were needed, that the Atlantic alignment, in its present orienta- 
tion, is not psychologically sound. It is a paradox of our times 
that American economic and strategic interference in Europe, 
which was intended to promote union and possibly even federa- 
tion, has had precisely the opposite effect of reanimating old 
national rivalries, jealousies and fears, to a degree which would 
have seemed incredible immediately after the war. Today each 
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European nation is eager for a greater share of dollars and fearful 
that the arms which America is supplying to its neighbours may 
be used against itself. 

The question of the present Italo-Yugoslav frontier is of 
secondary importance, for the only frontier which, for Italy, 
would be strategically defensible is on the watershed. A more or 
less accurate ethnic frontier is therefore purely conventional. The 
western powers are now pressing such a solution on Italy on the 
assumption, which is not accepted by the Italians, that Yugo- 
slavia constitutes a sound unit of the western scheme of defence. 
Unlike the western powers, Italians derive no sense of security 
from this arrangement, nor will a conventional settlement of the 
frontier appear to them permanent. In Italy the pressure of the 
Slav peoples towards the Mediterranean and the Red Sea is felt 
first and foremost through their neighbours the Yugoslavs, but 
it is the weight of the rest of the Slav world pressing behind 
Yugoslavia which makes it difficult for Italians to accept a 
conventional arrangement which, if it lay solely between herself 
and her neighbour, could be settled in a week. 

Where there is anger there is fear, and the bitter animosity of 
Italians towards Britain springs first and foremost from the 
feeling of insecurity. It is, of course, bound up with old rancours 
and prejudices and the thousand and one premises which place 
the Catholic world in antagonism to the Saxon. There is in it too 
a kind of psychological deviation, for their economic dependence 
on America inhibits Italians from directing thither the feelings 
of frustration and humiliation which this dependence itself 
generates. Hence a tendency of Italians to over-value the political 
weight of their own national emigration in the States. And yet it is 
this very dependence, and the forms it is increasingly taking, 
which are at the bottom of Italy’s malaise, for an economic crisis 
is creeping rapidly over the country and the first section to feel it 
are the industries which depend for their existence on American 
commitments. Unlike those of the fascist government, which 
originally gave life to these industries, the American commit- 
ments have no national purpose. They do not cover complete 
cycles of production and tend to become ever more restricted to 
processes of assembly and finishing. With the shrinking of foreign 
markets consequent upon Atlantic policy, Italy today exports in 
competition with the countries who furnish her with raw 
materials, and the crisis of her industry is becoming more and 
more acute. The concentration of Italian fury against Britain 
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during the crisis over Trieste was carefully cultivated by certain 
interests in Italy, very powerful with the press, who have a stake 
in the maintenance of the country’s economic dependence on 
America. The nationalist anti-British campaign was conducted 
above all with a view to discrediting the Churchill initiative for 
“easement” in east-west relations. Britain’s views have been 
presented in the Italian parliament, by the monarchists, as an 
attempt to oust America from her newly acquired positions in 
southern Europe in order to recover the old British hegemony in 
the Mediterranean and the Near East. At the same time the 
opinion is gaining ground in Italy that an American alternative to 
the Atlantic Treaty alignment is a policy of “peripheric strategy” 
based on bilateral relations concentrated on particular sections: 
Germany, Spain, eventually Italy. 

In truth it is difficult to see how a participation in this develop- 
ment could help to solve Italy’s economic dilemma. Neutralism, 
it is admitted, is no longer possible with the Balkan Pact on the 
east and Spain, a deposit of atom bombs, to the west. That the 
British alternative is also the most hopeful line for Italy who 
needs must open up commercial relations with the east, might 
have been more apparent to Italians had Trieste not come to 
confuse the issue. For the moment all British motives are suspect. 
Meanwhile it is being left to diplomacy to smooth out the creases, 
a process of very dubious utility since it was not at diplomatic 
level that the trouble occurred. There was never any question of 
rupture from the top. It is underneath, in the country, in Parlia- 
ment, in the press that the matter should be thrashed out on both 
sides, prejudices looked in the face and motives examined. Unless 
this is done there is danger that matters may be made to look 
all right on paper while the seeds of discord continue to germinate 
below ground. It has been suggested in the British press that the 
Italians should learn to face up to the strategic and political 
facts of life. But should not the Western powers also face up to 
the fact that in the twentieth century the facts of life are socio- 
logical or they are nothing at all? Unless we face up to this our 
strategy is likely to be nothing but academic lucubration and the 
Atlantic Treaty a scrap of paper. 





PARTY POLITICS AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT IN WESTERN 
SOUTH WALES* 


By T. BRENNAN, E. W. Cooney, AND H. Po tins 


im subject of local government may be studied in a number of ways; the 
most usual is the formal study of its legal aspects—constitution, powers and 
areas, for example. Or its financial problems, including administration, may 
be emphasised. All these are important and interesting matters; but while 
“an account of British local government that left out a description of the 
working of political parties would be formally correct . . . such an account 
would be hopelessly unrealistic. Everyone associated with a council recog- 
nises that the influence of political parties has increased and is increasing.” + 
There has been little formal study of the workings of party in local govern- 
ment, and much of the discussion that does take place is still largely con- 
cerned with whether or not party in local government is desirable.t The 
object of this article is to discuss the party situation in local government in 
one area—western South Wales—primarily from the viewpoints of demo- 
cratic representation and the quality of policy and administration. 

Western South Wales is the anthracite-coal and tinplate area at the western 
end of the South Wales coalfield, with a total population of about 430,000. 
In detail it comprises the following twelve local government areas: Swansea 
C.B.; Kidwelly, Burry Port, Llanelly, Neath, and Port Talbot M.Bs.; Am- 
manford, Cwmamman, and Llwchwr U.Ds.; Pontardawe, Llanelly, and 
Neath R.Ds.§ 

The area is different from other parts of Britain, not only because of the 
occupations of most of the working population—it is historically an area of 
heavy industry, and the size of the middle class is small—but also because 
Welsh traditions and the Welsh language are well preserved there, more so 
than in the rest of industrial South Wales. We know also that the influence 
of religious organisations is greater than in most comparable areas of Britain. 
The outstanding feature of the political side of local government is the 
dominance of the Labour Party, and in spite of the other peculiarities of the 
area, we believe that an analysis of this situation leads to conclusions which 
can be applied to other areas where not to vote Labour is a rare occurrence. 

Most of the information on which this article is based was collected during 
a sociological survey of the area between 1949 and 1953. Much of it relates to 
1950 and 1951, but our conclusions are not significantly modified by changes 

*We have discussed some of the points in this article with Mr. F. A. Stacey of the 
University College of Swansea, who is making a more detailed historical and institutional 
study of the Labour Party in South Wales. 

+E. C. R. Hadfield and J. E. MacColl, British Local Government (London, 1948), p. 90. 

tFor example, E. D. Simon, A City Council From Within (1 ondon, 1926), ch. 13; E. L. 
Hasluck, Local Government in England (Cambridge, 2nd ed., 1948), pp. 32-73 G. D. H. Cole, 
Local and Regional Government (London, 1947), ch. 13; J. H. Warren, “The Party System in 
Local Government’, in The British Party System (ed. S. D. Bailey) (London, 1952). 

§For a detailed description of the area see T. Brennan and E. W. Cooney, The Social 
Pattern. A Handbook of Social Statistics of South West Wales (Swansea, 1950). 
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since those years; on the whole the picture we draw of Labour domination 
would only be emphasised by their inclusion. 

The present situation of the parties is easily stated. About three-quarters 
of all the 335 local councillors above parish council level (including those 
representing districts of the area on the Carmarthen and Glamorgan County 
Councils) are members of the Labour Party. This absolute dominance of 
Labour is a post-war phenomenon; despite early successes in local elections, 
Labour’s progress in local politics was slower than in parliamentary elections. 


Percentage of Labour members on Nine Local Councils 


1931 1937 1950 
Swansea C.B. . ; — ae 62 75 
Kidwelly M.B. , - 44 37 56 
Llanelly M.B. . ‘ — ~ 37 75 
Neath M.B. : ‘ ... 66 62 (1946) 
Port Talbot M.B. , . 66 74 75 
Ammanford U.D. . 40 40 47 
Llwchwr U.D. ; ; 58 54 92 
Llanelly R.D. . , . 60 73 80 (1949) 
Pontardawe R.D. ‘ ; 57 77 80 (1949) 


In parliamentary affairs the appeal of socialist propaganda was such that 
by the early 1920’s the Labour Party had become the dominant party in the 
parliamentary constituencies of the area. (The six constituencies are: Llanelly, 
Gower, Swansea East, Swansea West, Neath, and Aberavon). Since 1923 
Labour has obtained over fifty per cent. of the votes cast at general elections, 
and approximately 70 per cent. since 1945. Nevertheless, in spite of Labour’s 
relatively recent success in local affairs, in a large proportion of wards the 
return of the Labour candidate is now taken for granted. 

The reasons for this disparity between Labour’s progress in parliamentary 
and in local government elections are important as a guide to the local 
political scene. The heavy voting when Independents were returned meant 
that these people were elected because they were popular rather than that 
Labour supporters were apathetic or frightened. Our study of the area has 
made it clear to us that personality and in particular the influence of non- 
conformity have been, until very recently, significant factors influencing the 
electors’ choice. In the last decade, however, the hold of the chapels has 
weakened, and the centralisation of industry has removed eminent local 
industrialists from local life—and these were the main Independent candi- 
dates in the past. 

In whatever fashion it has come about, the present dominant position of 
the Labour Party is obvious and is clearly a very significant fact for local 
democracy. For the two-party system to work it is essential that there should 
be a real possibility of change, but here it is known that, in most cases, the 
Labour candidate will not only be elected as a matter of course, but that he 
will almost certainly be joining a Labour-dominated council. 

Where the cindidate of one party is certain to be elected (whether opposed 
or not) the election, as an election, is quite obviously a formality, and the most 
important question is how candidates are nominated, because the real 
contest is the “primary” where a person is chosen to stand for the dominant 
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party. Once that is decided he is almost certain of his place as a Labour 
member of his local council. 

In the Labour Party the procedure is for ndmin:.tions to be received by 
the local executive committee of the party (which is composed of delegates 
from trade unions, ward parties, etc.); the names of the nominees are circu- 
lated to ward parties (composed of individual members of the party) which 
decide on three or four persons, in order of desirability. The executive 
committee then decides who will stand in each ward. In some cases the 
executive committee reduces the choice of the ward parties by allowing them 
to choose between only three or four nominees, 

This is straightforward enough and seems to suggest a nice balance 
between individual members and affiliated societies. But some other factors 
need to be considered. 

From questionnaires sent to all trade union branches and chapels in the 
area during the survey (we obtained a forty per cent. return) we found that 
almost all the local councillors, of whatever party, were not only members 
of either a trade union or a chapel (or both), but were all in /eading positions 
in those organisations. The estimated numbers were: 


120 councillors who were trade union leaders 
130 a we ,, Chapel leaders 
80 i om ,», both trade union and chapel leaders 


The first important consideration that follows from this concerns the 
position of the trade unions. In this area between 65 and 70 per cent. of the 
total working population are members of a trade union. Thus the trade union 
element in the local executive committees of the party is very strong; the 
individual membership, on the other hand, is obviously small. This suggests 
the possibility of conflict between the ward parties made up of individual 
members (who may or may not be trade unionists), and the executive com- 
mittees (composed largely of trade unionists). In fact, however, there are few 
such disagreements ; the ward parties have to reckon with the trade union vote 
and financial support in making their choice of candidates. 

The historic but no longer universal economic set-up in the area is the 
village based on a pit or steel or tinplate works. That is, for many wards, 
domination by one branch of the N.U.M. or one, two or three branches of the 
tinplate and steel unions (1.S.T.C. and T.G.W.U.). We found, for example, 
when discussing the affairs of the Llwchwr U.D. that our informants, mostly 
in the steel and tinplate industries, knew nothing of one ward which, they 
said, was a “miners’ ward”. The relative size of a union—even if no single 
union predominates—is also important; in the town of Swansea, for example, 
where there are many unions in various kinds of industry, the smaller unions 
are said to have difficulty in getting a member nominated as a candidate. 

All this means that the group of Labour councillors is drawn from a 
limited section of the population. Not only are a large proportion of them 
trade unionists, but the close working of the trade union and Labour Party 
machinery favours the candidate who is in an official position within the 
unions. 

We have already mentioned the importance of religious organisations and 
their probable influence in local politics. In fact, as we have seen, although 
some councillors are leaders in both chapels and trade unions, slightly more 
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are chapel leaders (210 out of 330) than are trade union leaders (200 out of 
330). The chapels do not enter the political scene through the machinery. 
Chapel leaders are nominated as Labour (and other) candidates no doubt for 
a number of reasons. A chapel deacon is regarded with some respect and the 
chapel teachings tend to produce people with moderate views. Also, in a 
chapel area the chapel vote is important and has to be considered. It is in this 
way that ordinary members of a trade union and some middle-class socialists 
can be nominated as Labour candidates despite the great power of union 
leaders in the trade union/Labour Party machinery. About one-third of all 
Labour councillors are middle-class individuals deriving most of their 
support, we estimate, from their chapel connexions. It is the presence of 
these moderate-minded socialists which prevents the Labour Party from 
being simply an organisation of working-class trade union officers. 

The bare statistics of election results would seem to suggest that local 
government elections in western South Wales are a farce, because there is no 
real fight between opposing parties in most wards. But our discussion 
suggests that there is some democracy in the situation. We have shown that 
although the election result is known beforehand (and this would seem a 
denial of democracy), there is a preceding “primary” within the Labour 
Party when candidates are selected. In a community where nearly everybody 
belongs to a trade union, the Labour Party or a chapel, organisations which 
provide for a good deal of discussion and informal grouping, it is reasonable 
to argue that in some measure electors’ preferences are likely to be con- 
sidered, despite the perfunctory nature of most local elections. But the point 
must not be pressed too far. 

The situation we have described is, we think, changing. The degree of 
democracy achieved depends partly on the relative strength of the bodies 
concerned. We believe that in the future the trade unions and the Labour 
Party are likely to be even more dominant than they are now. The most 
important contributory factor is the declining influence of the chapels. A 
second feature is in the nature of the opposition; the Liberal Party is no 
longer the major party opposing Labour in the area, its place having been 
taken by the Conservative Party. Since the war the Conservatives have begun 
to intervene in local government elections in the area as a party, but so far 
only on a small scale. They suffer from the disadvantage that while some 
trade unionists are not averse from the Liberals and would vote for them in 
the guise of Independents at local elections (particularly if they were leading 
chapel members, too), it is unlikely that these trade unionists have yet over- 
come their hostility to the Conservatives which has been a factor in Welsh 
politics for several generations. 

The stability of population in small towns and villages in the area has made 
for the strength of chapel and Labour Party alike. This is now changing. 
The greater urbanisation and shift of population consequent upon the re- 
organisation and relocation of industry are likely to produce great changes 
in social habits and traditions. We can expect therefore that in the future the 
strength of the trade unions within the Labour Party will increase, while 
electoral opposition to that party shows no signs of gaining strength. 

In what ways has the dominance of one party, which we have been describ- 
ing, affected the local government of western South Wales ? In the first place, 
Labour’s control of most of the local authorities has involved surprisingly 
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little change of policies. A survey of local newspapers covering a period of 
twenty years, from 1930 to 1950, produced little or no evidence that the local 
Labour parties were offering the electors a distinctive, socialist programme 
for local government. Those local government activities such as provision 
of subsidised council houses, which were broadly socialist in character, were 
not issues of principle between the Independents and the Labour parties, 
although there was sometimes dispute about the proper scale of provision. 
Isolated exceptions to this general conclusion are: the proposal of the 
Llanelly Labour Party in 1930 that the borough council should operate a 
trolley-bus service, which would seem to have been too extreme for local 
opinion, for in the elections of that year all the Labour candidates were 
defeated. More recently the Labour-controlled Swansea council has made 
plans for a multilateral school, which are seen as “‘doctrinaire socialism” by 
their opponents. 

These indications that control of local councils by Labour involved no 
substantial changes of policy and the fact that Labour gained decisive control 
‘ of local government appreciably later than it won five of the six local 
parliamentary seats, suggest that the Labour party’s activity in local govern- 
ment is no longer a natural outcome of local needs, 

The main immediate aim of the Labour Party is to win control of the 
House of Commons by successful use of its constituency organisations at 
general elections. But having created a party machine in each constituency 
Labour has also used it for the additional purpose of winning power in 
local government without, it would seem, any very clear idea of using such 
power to promote new policies—at least in the area we are discussing. 

The great strength of Labour in the political life of the area has come to 
rest on what may be called a traditional vote. Once a majority of local 
electors had virtually abdicated freedom of political choice by becoming 
unfailing and, in effect, uncritical supporters of Labour, the typical Labour 
candidate at elections became the man who is regarded as “safe” by the 
groups which are influential in the party. In most districts Labour supporters 
will vote for almost anyone known to be a loyal member of the party and a 
good trade unionist. The type of person who is usually selected as a Labour 
candidate is therefore the middle-of-the-road man who has many friends, a 
moderate attitude, and few enemies. His personality is likely to be lacking in 
“brightness”, he is probably a poor public speaker, there is seldom evidence 
that he has any special knowledge of local government, or of particular 
aspects of it, or much idea of the application of socialism to it. Nevertheless 
he is generally elected. 

On subjects such as education administration and town planning, where 
expert knowledge is required, discussion in the councils is often naive and 
dogmatic. It is perhaps unreasonable to expect working men to have expert 
knowledge on such subjects, and in any case it is unnecessary since local 
authorities employ experts to carry out their general policy. Nevertheless, 
discussion with several Labour councillors showed that they concerned 
themselves very much with matters of detail in subjects where they did not 
even have a clear general policy. On one occasion a councillor, who had 
been asked to take action to remove the nuisance caused by the shunting of 
railway wagons across a street, reacted in a way which is typical. He spent 
several months doing amateur research to ascertain the relative positions of 
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landowner, local authority and operator, so that he could judge the chances 
of success of his action. It was suggested to him that a better way might have 
been for him to gain the support of his fellow gouncillors to instruct the clerk 
to investigate the matter and to report to the council on the rights of the 
various parties concerned, and the probable cost by way of compensation or 
legal expenses which would be involved if the council chose to take action. 
His answer was that “we have to beat these people at their own game”’, 
which suggested that he included council employees with other undefined 
“vested interests”. This is descriptive of the attitude which we have found 
in many Labour councillors. 

That the quality of Labour councillors is related to the present dominant 
position of the party is shown up by a comparison with earlier Labour 
representatives. Some idea of their high quality can be obtained from reports 
in the local Labour and trade union journals. For example,* a Labour 
Association was formed in Pontardulais (now in Llwchwr U.D.) in 1900 by 
“three young men of advanced opinions, determined to bring about radical 
reforms”. A member of the Swansea trades council gave them instruction 
in the problems of local government, and in 1901 they published a pro- 
gramme of reform and won seats on the parish council, the district council 
and the Board of Guardians. Men of such calibre are not readily observable 
today among Labour councillors in the area. 

One of the consequences of the situation we have been describing is a loss 
of interest among the electors in local government. That other causal 
factors are also involved is very probable but the obviously increasing apathy 
of the ordinary citizen about matters of local government must be in part 
connected with the growth of a habitual behaviour at elections and the loss 
of direct influence over the type of candidate who now stands for election. 
The increasing apathy of local government electors is shown up clearly by 
the figures of voting in local elections. In most districts the poll has been 
10-20 per cent. lower than it was before the war. It is notable that in two 
districts where the height of the poll has been maintained—Kidwelly and 
Ammanford—the balance between the Independents and the Labour party 
has been fairly even. The other districts are all under the control of Labour. 

There is plenty of evidence that Labour’s certainty of power and the 
operation of the rule that Labour councillors must be unanimous in council 
meetings inhibit the education and stimulation of councillors and voters 
alike by means of lively and, if need be, controversial public discussion. 

This suggests that a remedy—at least partial—is in the hands of the 
Labour Party itself. While a thorough revival of democracy and efficiency 
in local government in this area as in others may depend upon reorganisation 
which only parliament can effect, the Labour Party could achieve an improve- 
ment by recognising the consequences of its own great power and relaxing 
the rules of the Labour groups on the local councils. The rules of the groups 
are based on the assumption that there is an effective and politically dangerous 
opposition, which was once the case. But it is no longer so and what the 
Labour Party could attempt is to provide itself in effect with its own limited 
opposition. There are many matters, for example in the fields of education 
and housing, where policy cannot be regarded as settled once for all. If the 
Labour Parties locally would allow their councillors to consider these matters 


*The Swansea and District Workers’ Journal, April, 1901. 
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publicly, expressing disagreement if necessary, both in council and elsewhere, 
it would, we believe, do much to revive the failing interest in local govern- 
ment. At the same time Labour could also recognise the importance of 
selecting candidates who are not only safe party men but at the same time 
people able to make more appeal to the intelligence and feelings of the 
electors, and better able to express the needs and wishes of their constituents. 

We are not holding an exclusive brief for the virtues of the professional 
man or the businessman in local government, but there is no doubt that their 
special knowledge and outlook are often a worth-while complement to the 
ideas and aims of working-class councillors. Those working-class councillors 
who apply a philosophy to local government tend to think of the spending 
of local funds in accordance with ideas of distributive justice rather than for 
the development of sources of local wealth. If middle-class councillors were 
to be forced off the councils altogether as a result of trade union preference for 
councillors who are trade union leaders there will be little to offset this bias 
except the caution of council officials. 

Again, the Labour Party has a remedy in its own hands. It could do more 
than it does at present to enable the professional man and even the business- 
man to enter local government. Such a suggestion will not be likely to appeal 
very much to any well-established local group since it would in effect be 
asking them to give up some of their power. The analysis made here, how- 
ever, also points a lesson on the national plane which might have more 
chance of acceptance. We have shown how the working of the Labour Party/ 
trade union machine is tending to weaken the power of that group which 
might be described as “‘chapel-socialists”, and we believe that this movement 
towards orthodoxy has not only lowered the quality of discussion in the 
party but is gradually alienating the positive support of an important section 
of the population. It happens that it is this wing of the Labour Party and 
particularly the middle-class section of it which is most actively concerned 
with local social issues rather than national (and mainly economic) affairs. 
Its disappearance would turn the local Labour movement into little more than 
the district organisation of the T.U.C. Of course the unity of the Labour 
Party nationally is best maintained by emphasising the importance of the 
trade unions, and the orthodox trade unionists at national level are no more 
likely to give up a position of strength than are their local equivalents. They 
might, however, by seeking to give more attention to individual membership 
and ward parties retain the support and strength of groups like the chapel- 
socialists, if only as a locally-minded educative influence on trade union 
officials. 

The main marginal group mentioned here is the group which we have 
called “‘chapel-socialists”, and although few other parts of Britain would 
produce groups of exactly the same character, it is likely that the alienation 
of the middle-class professional workers, who would be particularly useful 
in local affairs, is going on elsewhere for the same reason. It has been pointed 
out* that workers in the newer professions, such as town planners and social 
administrators, are by the nature of their work tied to employment rather 
than to profit and capitalism, and that “social efficiency, as distinct from both 
business efficiency and mechanical efficiency, should be, and to an increasing 
extent is, their objective”. We would not go so far as to agree that it “‘rests 


*T, H. Marshall, Citizenship and Social Class (Cambridge, 1950), p. 155. 
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with them, more than with anyone else, to find for the sick and suffering 
democracies a peaceful solution of their problems”’, but the alienation of the 
socialists among them would be a serious loss to the Labour movement. 


RECENT FRENCH BOOKS 


Tie series Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences politiques, published 
by Armand Colin, have by now reached more than forty numbers. It is 
evident that the level of such a series must be uneven, though their range 
is very wide. The series testifies to a much closer inter-relationship between 
sociology and political science in France than we are accustomed to in this 
country. Among the publications issued during this year I found G.-E. 
Lavau’s Partis politiques et réalités sociales. Contribution d une étude réaliste des 
partis politiques particularly suggestive. M. Lavau opens up with an incisive 
critique of M. Duvergier’s recent volume Les Partis politiques. He shows the 
serious limitations of a sociology of political parties which centres almost 
exclusively in the chosen voting system. Neither the majority voting system 
nor the system based on proportional representation can ultimately explain 
party structures. It is regrettable that M. Lavau has not confined himself to 
a consideration of two countries, as for example Great Britain and France. 
Had he followed this course, he might have written a much better book, 
for it is impossible to embrace in an adequate manner within a study of 170 
pages the party systems of Canada, America, Switzerland, Germany, Sweden, 
etc., in addition to those of France and Great Britain. With regard to the 
latter, however, he establishes his fundamental thesis with which I entirely 
agree: “‘d’abord qu'un mode de scrutin ne crée aucun phénoméne social, ensuite que 
la ‘science politique’ 8’ édifie sur des mirages.” M. Lavau sees clearly that a socio- 
logy of political parties becomes impossible, if historical, legal, economic, 
and social structures are not carefully considered and melted together. 
However sketchy and incomplete his remarks on British and French party 
systems remain, they may help others to overcome the formalistic play 
with different voting systems as they are supposed to shape party structure. 
M. Lavau makes several points on the French party system which are very 
pertinent. “Le Frangais’”’, he writes, “qui est un homme de voisinage (Ja place du 
village, la grand-rue de la petite ville, le café . . .), vit en isolé. La pauvreté de notre 
vie communautaire est véritablement surprenante . . . Pour P’immense majorité des 
Francais, les seules expériences de vie communautaire sont (hélas!) la caserne et les 
internats de lycées ou de colleges, c’est-a-dire des expériences qui w accordent a l’intéressé 
aucune participation a des responsabilités collectives mais au contraire le retranchent 
du monde réel.” This isolated individualism explains to some extent the multi- 
plurality of the French party system. But there are other factors which 
M. Lavau touches on. Thus the British humanist empiricism with all its 
implications is as important for our two-party system as French rationalism 
for the multi-party system in France. Yet perhaps the most important factor 
with regard to the different party structures of the two countries must be 
seen in their legal traditions. M. Lavau does not make this point. Roman 
law has shaped French politics, whereas the rejection of the Roman legal 
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tradition on British soil in its paramount influence on British politics has to 
my knowledge never been studied. One need only to mention the absence 
of Vereinsrecht in contrast to France and all countries which came under the 
impact of Roman law.—Another publication in the same series deserves 
unstinted praise. It is Henri Madras’s Etudes de Sociologie rurale. Novis et 
Virgin. The author gives a fascinating analysis of two villages: Novis which 
is situated in the département Aveyron and Virgin in Utah (U.S.A.). M. 
Madras considers without prejudice the geographical, social, economic, and 
cultural life of both villages which though thousands of miles apart reflects 
the common impact of an industrial mass civilisation on two small com- 
munities. The author avoids all nebulous theorising; he describes what he 
has patiently observed. This is a fine contribution towards contemporary 
sociology which ought to find its place in every University library. 

M. Paul-Marie Gaudemet has chosen the British civil service as his subject; 
Le Civil Service Britannique. Essai sur le Régime de la Fonction publique en Grande- 
Bretagne. (Cahier de la Fondation nationale des Sciences politiques, Number 33.) 
It is a competent study which should help beyond the Channel towards a 
fuller understanding of this unique product of the British political animal. 
The first chapter, after a short historical account of the development of the 
British civil service, enumerates four traits which M. Gaudemet considers 
characteristic: empiricism, aristocratic traditionalism (which he does not 
fail to analyse in the present ~iod of transition), liberalism, and pragma- 
tism. The other chapters are mainly a synthesis of the existing literature on 
the British civil service which the author has assimilated in an original 
manner. One might perhaps regret that M. Gaudemet has not included a 
comparison between the French and the British fonctionnaire. Such a com- 
parison would have been instructive for readers in both countries. 

M. Jean-Louis Seurin’s cahier on La Structure des Partis politiques Ameéri- 
cains is less recommendable. While the author has read widely, as his inter- 
esting bibliography shows, it seems to me doubtful whether one can usefully 
write on the American party system, if one deliberately excludes its climax: 
the presidential election. Without this climax the American party system 
loses its dynamic character. Particularly the last presidential election showed 
disquieting plebiscitarian features within the democratic process. In spite of 
this criticism, 1 found M. Seurin’s study of the membership of American 
political parties of absorbing interest. All who take an interest in American 
party politics would do well to read this book, if only for this chapter. 

J. P. Mayer. 
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THE PATTERN OF COMMUNIST REVOLUTION. By HuGH SETON-WATSON. 
(Methuen. 377 pp. - 255.) 


THE RisE OF MODERN ComMuNIsM. By Masstmo SAtvApori. (Hutchinson. 
176 pp. 75. 6d.) 


 cemnmnies has succeeded over half the world, and remains a challenge 
to the rest, largely because its opponents have consistently refused to 
understand it. Book after book and article after article have been written, 
speech after speech delivered, in praise or denunciation. But hardly anyone 
has tried to analyse the bases and techniques of communism in a truly 
dispassionate manner, and it is one of the intellectual tragedies of our times 
that when anyone does try he risks being dubbed a communist by those who 
could benefit most from his efforts. For you cannot rebut an idea, refute a 
claim, or offer a counter-attraction to an appeal unless you know what they 
are and—even more important—why you want to resist them. 

One knows only too well the few familiar lines—the spy-story approach 
which thinks of communism solely in terms of a conspiracy, the Tertullian- 
esque blast against a hardly comprehended heresy, the psychoanalytic, the 
sociological, the recantation by a former believer. All no doubt have their 
value, their element of truth, and contribute to the general knowledge of the 
subject in greater or lesser degree according to the intellectual capacity and 
integrity of their authors. But how many of them really help us to understand 
the vast historical phenomenon which, in our generation, has overthrown 
old orders from Czechoslovakia to China and has swept these widely 
disparate societies into a single politico-economic-military system with its 
centre in Moscow ? For what has happened is not only a social and political 
revolution. It is also the greatest redistribution of power the world has ever 
known in so short a time. 

It cannot be said, unfortunately, that either of these books enormously 
advances our understanding. Mr. Salvadori, to do him justice, does not 
claim to do so; his little study is a textbook for undergraduate students, and 
suffers inevitably from over-simplifications and (less inevitably but more 
regrettably) from unsupported value-judgements. Professor Seton-Watson 
is much more ambitious. He has collected together a huge mass of material 
on communist movements in practically every country where they have 
appeared, and has tried to relate it to the social and political background of 
the times. He is also (for most of the time at least, until he indulges in a little 
preaching of doubtful value) reasonably free from passion. Yet when it is 
all over, one is left asking—why did it all happen? 

Countries which have already developed a complex social structure and an 
advanced form of economic organisation do not, as a rule, take kindly to 
communism, even though communism is in theory (and partly in practice) 
a movement of industrial workers in the towns. Peasant communism is 
practically unknown, and even the landless labourer in the /atifundia countries 
is not an easy convert. The element of truth in the sociological approach 
is that, given a certain degree of misery—not too much, because then they 
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become apathetic—people will follow any reforming movement that offers 
them the hope of better things; if there is already an established liberal 
tradition, they will take to social-democracy; if there is no liberal tradition, 
authoritarian movements are more likely to succeed. The leadership of 
movements of either type will not be found, in the first instance, among 
the people who have most to hope for, but among the intellectuals or semi- 
intellectuals who find themselves frustrated by a social system which denies 
them the full use of their abilities and training. With sufficient persuasiveness, 
and subsequently with sufficient force, the frustrated intellectuals will be 
able to extend their control, and ultimately convert the societies in which 
they operate into something different, retaining their power only by the 
continued use of force and the suppression of all forms of opposition. 
Consequently a history of communist revolution must start with a social 
survey on the grand scale, to account for the preliminary support given by 
the discontented, and must continue as an account of the methods used to 
consolidate and to extend the power of the ruling oligarchy. 


This is roughly what Professor Seton-Watson sets out to do, and one 
cannot seriously disagree with his approach. But it leaves several questions 
unanswered. Why, to pose the first of these, has this particular conjuncture 
of circumstances led to communism in certain cases, and to something else 
in others? All the essential elements seemed to be present, for instance, in 
Turkey after 1922—the social conditions, the leaders, the disintegration of 
the former régime (the “collapse of the state machine’’, as Professor Seton- 
Watson calls it)—yet the result was not communism but Kemalism. Variants 
on the same theme have appeared in numerous other countries—far more 
than have ever adopted communism from within. The “progressive dictator- 
ship” has replaced inefficient pseudo-democracy in such scattered parts of 
the world, from Portugal to Argentina and from Bolivia to Egypt, that 
there are grounds for suggesting that it bears a definite relationship to the 
process of modernisation of society. The only case in which it has given 
place to communism is China, and there only because the Kuomintang 
dictatorship ceased to be progressive. 

The answer that this question invites is the highly un-Marxist one that the 
character of the revolution is determined by the men who come forward 
to take charge. If Kemal had chosen to call himself a communist, he would 
have done in the early stages very much what he did, and with much the 
same results; the differences would have appeared only later. Or as another 
example, the régime of Paz Estenssoro in Bolivia leaves genuine room for 
doubt as to whether it is communist or Peronist, or neither. 

This leads to the second question. The analysis of communist revolution 
(or indeed of any sort) must be made on two levels, the sociological and the 
conspiratorial until it succeeds, the sociological and the heroic afterwards 
—using the word heroic to describe the role of dominant personalities. In 
what proportion are the two to be combined? If Trotsky had vanquished 
Stalin, would he have made a different revolution ? Or would the revolution 
have made a Stalin out of him? The conspiracy cannot attain its object 
unless a minimum of basic conditions (the “revolutionary situation’) is 
satisfied, and it cannot maintain its momentum, and the leaders their power, 
in the face of certain objective facts. But equally, there can be no revolution 
in a continuing sense unless there are men to shape it and to dominate it, the 
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“heroes” of the new order. To Professor Seton-Watson, not much less than 
to others of smaller authority than his, the history of Russia since 1917 is 
the history of personal struggles among the leaders, against no more than a 
vaguely drawn-in background of changing economic conditions and social 
fact. He may be right in his emphasis, but he does not convince the reader 
that he is. 

It is rather a pity that so much of the book is given up to the Russian 
revolution after the early stages. Where the author breaks new ground is in 
his accounts of revolutions elsewhere, especially in countries where they have 
not succeeded; and here he is on firmer ground most of the time, because 
he is dealing with situations, movements and conspiracies rather than with 
heroes. Yet even here he cannot always avoid the tendency to personalise. 
The hand of Moscow obtrudes itself too much, though very often Moscow 
was doing no more than taking advantage of existing ferments—as indeed 
Professor Seton-Watson agrees on many occasions, though without admit- 
ting how little real control could be exercised through the Comintern or 
Cominform when the basis of the ferment was non-communist. 

But to return to the earlier point, the main criticism must be of the assump- 
tion which seems to underlie most of the book, that certain conditions 
produce either communist revolution or its theoretical opposite, the fascist 
movement—a determinist argument which consorts ill with the personalisa- 
tions which mark the author’s treatment of the Russian revolution. There is a 
large field for study in modern revolutionary movements which have been 
neither communist nor fascist. These were, by definition, outside Professor 
Seton-Watson’s scope. But if he had given them more attention in passing, 
he would have lighted up some parts of his own subject which, as it is, are 
left obscure. T. E. M. McKirrerick. 


EpucaTION AND Society. By A. K. C. Orraway. (Rowéledge. 182 pp. 
185.) 


Tz author gives as the sub-title of his book “An Introduction to the 
Sociology of Education” and the publishers say that, although the subject has 
given rise to many books in the U.S.A., this is the first to be written entirely 
from an English point of view. For that reason it is important, especially 
if, as Professor Lester Smith says in his introduction . . . “as part of his 
education, every teacher should, when at college, be made clearly aware of 
the field of study which Mr. Ottaway maps out so attractively in this book.” 
The field is indeed painstakingly surveyed, but, although the statement that 
“the education a society provides is determined by the dominant social 
forces at work in that society” is repeated more than once, there is no 
attempt to examine in this light the growth of the curriculum of our schools 
today, surely one of the greatest pointers to our conception of the purpose 
of education. Although the author states correctly that the demand for 
technical education has not yet been met, he does not discuss the reason for 
this neglect, and, although he refers to the problem of cultural and voca- 
tional education, he treats it rather superficially. It is true that he suggests 
that Grammar Schools might become more vocational and include “econo- 
mics, the preliminary studies for engineering of all kinds, statistics and more 
different varieties of mathematics, more advanced electricity, agricultural 
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science and higher commercial subjects” because he says “they are not 
satisfying the social needs of the time”. But these subjects would need to be 
combined with others in a unifying process before they could offer a coherent 
approach to the problems of the modern world. The fact is—but Mr. 
Ottaway nowhere draws attention to it—that we badly need research into 
the growth of our curricula, the reason for the inclusion of certain subjects 
and the exclusion of others, both of which, as Sir Fred Clarke pointed out 
some years ago, are matters of social history—the humanities for the gentle- 
man, vocational studies for the workman. Nowhere has education been more 
influenced by class divisions in society than in this country and until we 
can look at our schools and universities in that light, can we be said to 
know much about “che Sociology of Education”? Although Mr. Ottaway 
realises the existence of this problem, he does not seem to have found the 
clue. 

His book will be useful to students as an introduction, particularly because 
of its excellent bibliography to which Professor Lester Smith draws atten- 
tion. There are listed, with admirable summaries, the main books which 
students should read for themselves, chief amongst them, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, those by Sir Fred Clarke and H. G. Stead. In a small book of 
7o pages, Education and Social Change, Sit Fred Clarke penetrated to the heart 
of Mr. Ottaway’s subject in such a stimulating manner that the reader cannot 
fail to feel that a completely new and exciting aspect of education had been 
opened up to him. The student who is interested in the sociology of educa- 
tion should first read Sir Fred Clarke’s book and then turn to Mr. Ottaway’s. 

Having been stimulated to set out on a new voyage, this book will help 
him to find the way, but it will not by itself produce the driving force 
necessary for the start. 

It is to be hoped that the publishers of this “Introduction” will follow it 
with research studies into a practically virgin field in this country. Educa- 
tional research here has concerned itself too exclusively with intelligence 
tests, psychology, examinations and their prognostic value for university 
students. These subjects can be studied in the quiet of a university depart- 
ment. What we really want to know about is the children in our schools, the 
effect on them of their different environments, the effect of school on the 
cultural patterns of their particular groups, the effect in after-life of our 
teaching methods, etc. These matters can only be studied in the schools and 
in the streets in which the children live. Practising teachers who, having 
read Mr. Ottaway’s “Introduction”, are moved to undertake such research 
should be encouraged to do so, for in the difficult voyage between home and 
all that it denotes, and “‘school” and all that it includes, they are better fitted 
to adventure than most outside researchers. SHENA D. SIMON 


Principia Pouitica. By Leonarp Wootr. (The Hogarth Press. 319 pp. 
255.) 


Ta appearance of Principia Politica adds a third (but not, the author 
encourages us to hope, a final) volume to Mr. Woolf’s reflections on the 
social and political troubles of our time; and the occasion has been taken 
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to republish the two previous volumes of After The Deluge together with 
this newcomer in a uniform edition. Mr. Woolf’s original “deluge” was the 
1914-18 war: it was the wish to explain how this happened that first led him 
to embark on a study which, at the outset, was mainly historical in method 
and psychological in content. Now the title has been changed, in deference 
it seems to the advice of the late Lord Keynes. The change is, I think, 
regrettable: for this is the sort of book which ought to be read by people 
who may well be frightened of Latin titles. The shape of the work has been 
changed also. By the end of Volume II, Mr. Woolf’s historical narrative had 
brought him only to the year 1848; but life is short and much flood water 
has flowed under, and indeed washed away, bridges, while he has been 
writing this book. In this third volume the author has, therefore, changed to 
a more analytical treatment, at the same time weaving his text about a loose 
thread of his own personal autobiography, telling us what has happened to 
the world from the angle of what has happened to him. After the first 50 
pages this biographical thread more or less disappears. Let it be said that 
while it lasts, it is pure gold. Whatever strictures may be passed on the rest 
of the book (and a work which is so far out of the main stream of con- 
temporary writing is sure to suffer many of these) the exquisite miniature 
in the opening paragraphs is equally delicious as a biographical essay and 
as a sketch of social history. 

Mr. Woolf describes himself as a “ruminant” writer; and at an early stage 
in Principia Politica he promises that there will be no digressions, since only 
those who propose to travel from one point to another are capable of 
divarication; and such is not his intention. This might be construed as a 
frank confession that the author is muddled; and, in one sense, such an 
interpretation might not be altogether unfair. For which among the sensitive 
and informed minds of the day is not muddled? At any rate, if such minds 
were not muddled or at least puzzled, the world might be expected to be very 
different from what it is. The smart-alecs can write their slick solutions with 
any incidental processes of thought left out: Principia Politica, which is 
demonstrably the book of a man who is thinking as he writes, has still the 
richer wisdom. 

If there is a central theme in this book, it contains at least the following 
propositions: (1) in spite of Freud and all that, ideas do matter, and what 
people think, including what they think right or wrong, does affect what 
they do in public and private life; (2) different human societies recognise 
different, but definite, standards of value, and try to adapt, or at worst 
pretend to adapt, their way of life so as to realise these; (3) “democratic” 
societies, whether in ancient Greece, or in modern Europe or America, 
esteem freedom, justice and equality, but frequently fail to see that these are 
incompatible with authoritarianism in education or religion; and (4) 
authoritarianism, in its turn, is incompatible with the technical conditions 
of modern life, since a population that is intelligent and informed enough 
to run modern industry, and to keep up the supply of bureaucrats that even 
a dictatorship requires, is unlikely to be stupid enough to put up with the 
antics of dictators. At least that is what we hope. 

To cover this territory the author travels a long way—from Victorian 
England to the Greek tragedians, from the Catholic Church to the training 
of animals. The passages in which he makes quite serious inferences from 
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animal behaviour as to the consequences of authoritarian discipline on the 
one hand and the consistency of Christian theology on the other are en- 
chanting illustrations of his unusual power of linking unexpected bits of 
experience. That is what makes this book so refreshing. It is indeed astonish- 
ingly readable and full of gems. “It takes a very long time to civilize man, 
but much longer to civilize God” (p. 68). ““There seems to be a bias in the 
human mind, as in a bowl, which turns it inevitably from the straight line 
into muddle” (p. 87). “Only the other day we heard the cock crow several 
times in the House of Lords when bishops spoke and voted for the death 
penalty” (p. 83). 

In his analysis of communism, the author includes a telling comparison 
between the methods of the Catholic church and those of Stalin’s régime. 
He shows how in each case policies and practice are defended, not in terms 
of their probable consequences in real life, but for their correctness as 
interpretations of the appropriate sacred books. Arbitrary authoritarian 
decrees (which may involve the lives and happiness of millions) are wrapped 
in a fog of dogmatic abracadabra. Intelligent men devote their brains to 
speculating about the number of angels that can stand upon the point of a 
needle, or to debating whether Kautsky’s critique of imperialism is truly 
Marxist—not, be it noted, whether it is true. If it were not so tragic, it 
would be so silly. 

Not all Mr. Woolf’s readers even amongst those who share his general 
attitude will go all the way with him. One may doubt, for instance, whether 
enough is really known of the lives of ordinary men and women in con- 
temporary Russia to justify the statement on p. 234 that “in the last 500 years 
of European history there have been few periods and places in which the 
government has been worse, the lives which ordinary men and women 
were forced to live more degraded, the standards of social value more 
debased than they are in Russia today.” Certainly, the past 500 years of 
European history contain some pretty nasty episodes against which to 
measure the political outrages of our own day. Conversely, the author’s 
admiration for the Greeks leads him to acclaim in Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides a degree of spiritual insight which some more sceptical minds 
fail to detect in their writings. But the quality of this book (which to com- 
munists and Christians alike can only be fit for burning) is not to be measured 
by the merits of the author’s judgment on particular issues. Its peculiar 
virtue (and this runs through all three volumes as well as other works by 
Mr. Woolf) lies in the author’s unique gift for cutting through the in- 
tellectualised wrappings with which we are accustomed to smother political 
discussion; and of writing about the realities underneath in language which 
is at once rich and homely. Spades are called spades in his pages, and frauds 
frauds; and the savagery and stupidity of man’s political behaviour are not 
disguised by any pandering to the prevailing orthodoxies. In both content 
and style this is indeed an extremely original book. You never know from 
one paragraph to another what is coming next—but only that, wherever 
the argument may lead, it will always bear the stamp of a humane and 
civilized mind. 

BARBARA WOOTTON. 
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THE UNDECLARED War 1940-41. By Wriitam L. LANGER and S. Everetr 
GLEASON. (Royal Institute of International Affairs. 963 pp. 605.) 


IGHTEEN months ago Messrs. Langer and Gleason produced the first 
volume, The Challenge to Isolation, 1937-40, of a two-volume study of American 
diplomacy from Munich to Pearl Harbour. The present volume, The Un- 
declared War 1940-41, forms the second part of what will clearly rank as the 
most thorough and the most judicious study of the years immediately before 
America’s entry into the second world war. The authors are not only 
practised diplomatic historians, but they write from an inside knowledge of 
the processes whereby policy is shaped: Professor Langer was in O.S.S. in 
the second world war, and was for a time Assistant Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency; Professor Gleason was on the Intelligence Staff of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They have had access to the files of the State 
Department, and to many private papers, of which Secretary Morgenthau’s 
immense collection has proved to be a _ gold-mine. Despite their 
own recall to government service in 1950, they have mastered their vast 
material competently and quickly, and they present it in this book in an 
incisive style that conveys much of the atmosphere of bustle, controversy, 
excitement, and uncertainty in pre-war Washington. The result is a model 
study in contemporary history, worthy to stand on the shelf alongside Sher- 
wood’s Roosevelt and Hopkins (published in this country as The White House 
Papers of Harry Hopkins) and Sir Winston Churchill’s own series. It proves 
conclusively what American historians would take for granted but British 
historians still doubt, that historians should have access to the fullest infor- 
mation on the recent past and that, despite their proximity to and their 
involvement in events, they can offer a sane judgment on their own times. 

The first impression that emerges from this 963-page survey is of a sense 
of wonderment that Britain survived at all in 1940-41. The more one reads 
this story of day-by-day developments as seen from Washington, the more 
miraculous appears the outcome. Why was Hitler so long-suffering with the 
part-noble, part-pathetic manoeuvring of the aged Pétain and the treacherous 
Laval? Why were Franco’s protests of Spain’s poverty and incapacity to 
fight allowed to delay and ultimately to thwart German plans for the taking 
of Gibraltar and the strangling of the western Mediterranean? The peril of 
Britain’s situation and the precariousness of that of France are drawn here 
fully and sharply. Professor Langer is of course especially interested in the 
Vichy story and makes clear how important a part was played by North 
Africa in preventing Hitler from offending either Pétain or Franco. It would 
seem to have been this uncertainty as well as the dogged resistance of Britain 
that drove Hitler into the war with Russia—planned as early as November, 
1940, and revealed by “cloak and dagger” methods to Roosevelt in January 
1941 (p. 337). 

The second impression is also one of wonderment—that Britain and the 
United States should have succeeded in manufacturing so remarkable an 
accord despite the neutrality of the one and the grim involvement of the 
other. For it is clear that there were profound differences between the two 
on method and on essentials. Japan bulks much more largely in American 
considerations than in British. American strategists, including General 
Marshall, were far from convinced of the key importance of the Middle 
East, and even President Roosevelt had to be reminded that the loss of that 
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theatre would be disastrous. American attention was directed much more to 
the Atlantic seaboard from France to Dakar than to any other area in Europe. 
There was a recurrent fear of secret agreements, not only with the idealistic 
Cordell Hull but also in the more realistic mind of Sumner Welles, that 
Europeans might find naive. Along with this went a faith in morality and 
principle in foreign policy that is appealing, but to Mr. Churchill in his 
bomb-shelter and to Marshal Pétain at Vichy must at times have seemed an 
indulgence. Nowhere are Messrs. Langer and Gleason more interesting than 
in their account of the American attitude to the Nazi invasion of Russia in 
June, 1941 (p. 530 ff.). It recalls 1917, and it forecasts the post-war years. 
That moralism can also serve expediency is indicated by the contrast be- 
tween American attitudes then and now to Franco Spain. That the Grand 
Alliance was manufactured before Pearl Harbour was due to the emotional 
identification of the majority of the American people with the cause of 
Britain, to the work of a gallant band of Presidential aides, and pre-eminently 
to Winston Churchill, who bestrides this study—as orator, stylist, statesman, 
and diplomatic strategist of unmatched skill. 

The third impression is one of alarm. The American government appears 
in these pages as one more of checks than of balances. At times, it is true, 
there came speedy action—Roosevelt’s ideas of Lend-Lease, after long 
germination, were applied quickly. But the moments of speedy decision and 
successful administrative execution were rare indeed. Pearl Harbour did 
produce a unanimity mindful of 1933 in the domestic field, but it is frighten- 
ing to read some of these accounts of Congressional and public short- 
sightedness before “the day of infamy”, of selective service passed by one 
vote, of military unpreparedness and unending debate. Here again are 
demonstrated the close ties between American domestic and foreign policy, 
and the power of a few individuals to distort and to impede the popular will. 
What is not clear is whether Roosevelt led American opinion, or was its 
captive: he does not emerge from this assessment as the leader we in this 
country have been perhaps too ready to acclaim. Oratorical skill and political 
finesse were there abundantly, but his indifference to administration was a 
serious handicap, and his pre-occupation with the hazards of domestic policy 
a liability in effective leadership abroad. This stands out more clearly because 
the authors are concerned chiefly with foreign policy and etch in the domestic 
background lightly. But Chapter VII of this book, like the introduction to 
Volume I, suggests a President living from crisis to crisis. And then as now 
it is the world as well as the United States that pays the price of hesitation. 

EsMOND WRIGHT. 


Soviet Poxicy IN THE Far East, 1944-1951. By Max Betorr. (Oxford 
University Press. 278 pp. 215.) 


Ma. Betorr follows his authoritative study of the Foreign Policy of 
Soviet Russia, 1929-41, with an account of the developments of Soviet 
policies in the Far East from the negotiations for Soviet participation in the 
war against Japan, which resulted in the Yalta Agreement, to the San 
Francisco conference on the Japanese Peace Treaty. Half the book is devoted 
to Sino-Soviet relations; the other half deals with Soviet policies towards 
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Japan, Korea, and South-East Asia, the last chapter being contributed by 
Mr. J. Frankel. 

Mr. Beloff does not begin where he left off his earlier study of Soviet 
foreign policy. The gap between 1941 and 1944 may seem regrettable, but 
helps to make it clear that this is not a continuation of the previous work. 
The difference is not in quality: Mr. Beloff fully maintains the high standards 
which he has himself established. The difference arises from the paucity of 
material. “There is, for instance,” says Mr. Beloff, “hardly any material 
from the Soviet side to illustrate the relations between the Soviet Union and 
the Chinese communists in the post-war period until the formal recognition 
in October 1949 of the Chinese People’s Government.” The effect of such 
limitations is, as Mr. Beloff himself observes, “‘to force the historian to 
restrict his narrative very largely to externals and to Soviet comment upon 
them.” Consequently, those who look for answers to questions about the 
Soviet Union’s Far Eastern policy are likely to be disappointed: they will 
often find instead the reasons why no sure answers can be given. 

The negotiations leading to the Yalta Agreement make a good starting- 
point: they reveal the Soviet Union’s ambitions in the Far East. Mr. Beloff 
rejects the view that continuity with the Tsarist régime is the dominant 
feature of Soviet foreign policy. “Neither in purpose nor in method,” he 
says, “are Soviet policies anywhere, and least of all in the Far East, identical 
with those of the Tsarist régime.”’ On the other hand, he recognises a phase 
at the end of the war when the distinction was hard to draw and Stalin 
rejoiced in avenging the defeat of Tsarist Russia by Japan forty years before. 
Mr. Beloff explains that “the primary method of forwarding the interests 
of communism has come to be either the direct increase in the area of 
Russian political control, or at least the acquisition of predominant Russian 
influence through indirect means. Both are predicted upon the survival and 
strengthening of the Soviet state itself, and since the space occupied by the 
Soviet Union is roughly identical with that of the Tsarist Empire, the lines 
of advance are substantially dictated by the same geographical factors.” 
Given this explanation, it may be pardonable to suspect a distinction without 
much difference. 

How far was the communist victory in China due to the Soviet Union? 
What is the relationship between Peking and Moscow? What were the 
respective roles of the USSR and China in Korea? Is there a pattern of 
communist policy in Asia directed from Moscow or Peking? These are 
some of the questions raised by Soviet policy in the Far East. Other writers 
have given confident but largely intuitive answers. Some have confused 
history with hysteria. Mr. Beloff is too scrupulous and careful a historian 
to go beyond the evidence. His judgment, in many instances, that there are 
not sufficient data to form a judgment is important. 

On the question of Soviet aid to the Chinese communists the evidence is 
assembled, and some of it is clear; but obscurity still envelopes, for example, 
the Russian postponement of the evacuation of Manchuria. Mr. Beloff gives 
the Russian and Chinese Nationalist versions, and leaves it at that. Nor 
does he attempt to assess how far Soviet aid contributed to the Chinese 
communist victory. He inclines to the view that in the earlier years the 
Russians did not envisage the communist conquest of China. He therefore 
attaches some credence to the report of a Sino-Soviet argument in July 
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1948 on the correct strategy to adopt, after which the Chinese communists 
apparently went their own way. But he makes it quite clear that this is an 
unverified report and explains why he regards it as “probably well founded”’. 
All too few writers on contemporary affairs are as frank and honest with 
their readers. 

On the question of Korea his verdict is similarly reserved: “It is of 
course true that but for the help given by the Soviet Union in equipping and 
training the North Korean forces, the successes they gained would have 
been inconceivable, just as at a later stage in the war they depended on 
Chinese assistance. But the precise nature of the co-ordination existing be- 
tween Moscow and the Chinese and North Korean Governments at the time 
remains obscure.” As for a general pattern of communist policy in the Far 
East, there is a succinct footnote: “It also remains an open question whether 
a general communist offensive was planned at the Calcutta Conference in 
February 1948.” 

Mr. Beloff has with care and clarity assembled the evidence and shown 
how scanty it is. His success in maintaining academic standards in current 
history is no mean achievement, although it may be no great consolation 
to those who are obliged to reach decisions on Soviet aims and activities 
in the Far East. The historian may say that this is not his concern; but it 
reflects the problem confronting historians who attempt to deal with the 
closed communist systems. Where facts are few and hard to come by, the 
imagination can roam unhindered. On the subject of communist strategy, 
many rush in where Mr. Beloff treads carefully. We are indebted to him 
for delineating so clearly the boundary between fact and hypothesis. 

SAUL RosE. 


CENTRAL EvuRoOPEAN DeEMOCRACY AND ITS BACKGROUND. By RuDOLF 
SCHLESINGER. (Routledge. xiv + 402 pp. 305.) 


Te science of sociology reached a high level in Central Europe, especially 
Germany, before the war, and has been still further developed and refined 
in the United States. In England, however, it is still in an experimental stage; 
this is the main reason why a book which makes use of the technique and 
phraseology of sociological investigation is not only difficult for English 
readers, but to some extent jars on them because arguments—with which 
they may be quite familiar in an historical, economic, or political setting—are 
presented in an unfamiliar jargon and from an unusual angle. This is the 
chief difficulty of Professor Schlesinger’s book. 

The book under review concerns the origin of democracy in Germany, 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia, and traces the beginning of democratic 
organizations under the semi-feudal régimes before the first world war, 
their sudden eruption like eczema on the body-politic after 1918, and their 
gradual repulsion and strangulation in the late 20s and early 30s. This dis- 
cussion is by no means new. We have seen it in the economic arguments of 
the liberal school, in the writings of journalists and contemporary observers, 
and in the after-thoughts of those who fled from the fascist régimes in these 
countries. But Professor Schlesinger has attempted to present his material 
in a new form. He shows the inter-action between the democratic and the 
anti-democratic movements in these countries, the changes of the social 
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structure within the democratic camp, and the roots of the different group 
alignments in the countries concerned. To this extent therefore the pre- 
sentation is novel even though very little of the material is new. Moreover, 
as one would expect from a writer of such authority, the presentation is 
convincing and interesting. 


It appeared to this reviewer that Professor Schlesinger inevitably saw social 
democracy—in its party sense—as the sole potential champion of democracy. 
He does not show this to be the case, but assumes it and argues on from 
there. Most of those familiar with Central Europe would agree with this 
interpretation. There is no doubt that the middle-class parties in Germany 
looked upon democracy—that is, the successful expression of the wishes of 
the majority through the political machinery existing for that purpose as 
provided by law—merely as a convenience which would have to be aban- 
doned if it failed to allow for the satisfaction of the wishes of an undefined 
but powerful and vociferous group of interests which expected to enjoy a 
pre-eminent position, irrespective of popular votes. But there will be many 
in this country who maintain that the middle-class parties in Germany, 
particularly the parties around Stresemann, were genuinely anxious for a 
democratic régime and that its failure was due to outside circumstances, not 
to their own inherent nonchalance. In other words, the basic argument of 
Professor Schlesinger’s book is that the Social Democratic Party—and not 
even this party all the time—was the residual legate of democratic aspirations ; 
that the middle-class parties were fundamentally anti-democratic. The 
gradual attrition of the will to preserve democracy at the expense even of 
civil war, coupled with the fatal divisions in the labour movement in 
Germany, produced a readiness to compromise ad infinitum and enabled 
the reactionary movements in Central Europe to swallow up the labour 
movement without much difficulty. The best proof of the truth of the 
author’s assumptions is the situation in Czechoslovakia after the fall of the 
two adjoining democracies. The Czech Social Democratic Party was not a 
worker’s party at all, but contained all those people—irrespective of their 
background—who realized that the Agrarians and their associates were 
basically anti-democratic and that the Social Democratic Party was the only 
refuge for anyone genuinely interested in the operation of a democratic 
state. Those who equate social democracy with Labour in Europe are eating 
soup with a fork. This helps to explain today’s communist parties. 

There emerges dimly behind the manoeuvres, the disappointments and 
across the final wreckage, an outline of a democracy different from the 
highly organized bureaucratic Russian communism; different also from the 
loyal shadowboxing of English social conflict in recent times. The Marxist 
revolutionary slogans were abandoned in practice in favour of the concrete 
achievements of parliamentary democracy. The only revolutionary activity 
envisaged was the defence of this democracy by arms against reaction, if 
necessary. It never came to this. Professor Schlesinger attributes its destruc- 
tion not to a fascist revolution but to the victory of reaction after a long 
struggle against democracy, a struggle which was never abandoned by the 
forces which used to uphold the fallen monarchies. It is an interpretation 
with which it is possible to quarrel, but which is nonetheless worthy of 
consideration. 

Professor Schlesinger is at his best and happiest when writing about 
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institutions—there are two excellent chapters on the institutions and achieve- 
ments of democracy (chapters 7 and 8)—and the approach even to the 
historical part of his book is institutional rather than narrative. This un- 
fortunately makes the presentation of the historical parts of his book very 
disjointed and difficult to follow, and the many cross-references in the foot- 
notes are really necessary to follow the argument. Moreover, the style of 
writing is uneasy; the book suffers from the author’s desire to obtain per- 
fection of clarity in every sentence, with the result that the text is burdened 
with clauses, bracketed reservations, and a choice of words which is difficult 
to understand at first sight. Without wanting to be ungracious, it seems 
necessary to protest against the use of footnotes which enter into a lengthy 
argument with quoted texts in such a way as to make the argument intel- 
ligible only if the other texts are in front of the reader. 

English readers and university students will have difficulty with this book 
and may find the argument itself not only unfamiliar but unattractive. The 
author is quite aware of this and takes the bull by the horns by making it 
clear that, to take one example, those who regard Central European troubles 
as springing from the inability to use the English forms of government, will 
be fish out of water. The lesson to be drawn from the story told by Professor 
Schlesinger is also one that will not commend itself to partisans of com- 
promise. Nonetheless, there is no doubt that those who wish to—or have to 
struggle through four hundred difficult pages will find an interesting and 
authoritative statement on the causes of the failure of Central European 
democracy, even if they cannot accept all the assumptions and the socio- 


logical definitions on which the author relies. 
J. P. Nerrt. 


Soviet DocuMENTS ON ForREIGN Poticy, 1917-1941. Vol. Ill, 1933-41. 
Selected and edited by JANE DeGRAS. (O.U.P. s00 pp. 425.) 


"Tis was the era of Litvinov with his “peace is indivisible”; with Russia 
as the champion of League policies, of collective security, of joint action with 
other peace-loving states to deter aggression; also of the growing and ever 
more patent threat from Hitler. This dangerous world was contemplated at 
the Foreign Office by such spirits of realism and appeasement as Simon, 
Hoare, and Halifax; they did not, like the Russians, quote Mein Kampf; 
nor did they wish, or see any urgent need for, combination with Russia even 
as late as the summer of 1939, as publication of the British documents is 
showing. These, in fact, are the lost years. This is the period not of prepara- 
tion for, but of drift towards, the “unnecessary war.” More exactly, this 
third volume covers the time from the coming to power of Hitler until his 
invasion of Russia. There is an eminently reasonable quality about the Soviet 
attitude throughout these years with little of the earlier and later polemics. 
Indeed, it is remarkable how consistently sensible is the line of policy during 
these years of the experiment in co-operation—that so utterly failed—and 
how often too it resembles the Labour Party’s policy of that time. Would 
agreement have been reached and war averted had the Attlee government 
come ten years sooner ? 

No doubt the claim will be made again that there is one fundamental 
inconsistency proving that the whole Russian attempt was dishonest. Did 
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not the Soviet Union, which had spoken for so long in the civilised tones of 
Litvinov wooing the democracies, suddenly discard him in 1939 and depute 
Molotov to sign a pact with Nazi Germany ? Litvinov had explained in 1936 
that a Russian non-aggression pact, in contrast to a German, always con- 
tained a clause “freeing either of the contracting parties from any obligations 
under the pact if the other party commits an act of aggression against a third 
state.” The absence of such a clause in German pacts meant that “every 
state which has signed such a pact with Germany is immobilised by her in 
the event of Germany attacking a third state.” In 1936 Russia opposed 
Hitler’s “new attempt to divide Europe into two or more parts with the 
object of guaranteeing non-aggression for one part of Europe in order to 
acquire a free hand for dealing with other parts” and said that such a system 
could “only increase the security of the aggressor and not the security of 
peace-loving nations.” But, in August 1939, did she not indeed sign just 
such a pact with Ribbentrop giving Hitler just this free hand—and so not 
only betray the cause of peace, but prove that she had never had it at heart ? 

No one who reads these documents in this excellent collection can really 
sustain such a thesis. The Moscow Pact was the corollary of Munich; the 
difference was that it helped Russia more than Munich helped England and 
France. The policy running right through is logical and consistent. As early 
as March 1936 over the remilitarisation of the Rhineland, in breach of 
Locarno as well as Versailles, Litvinov told the League Assembly: “We are 
resolutely against anything that might bring a war nearer by even a single 
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month. But we are also against hasty decisions, dictated rather by excessive 
fear and other emotions than by a sober reckoning of realities—decisions 
which, while represented as eliminating the causes of an imaginary war to- 
day, create all the premises for an actual war to-morrow.” From the explan- 
ation given by Molotov for home consumption when the Soviet Union 
joined the League, that a valid distinction could be made between its mem- 
bers on the one hand, who, though capitalist, were peaceloving, and, on the 
other hand, aggressive states outside it, until the abandonment in the summer 
of 1939 of discussions aimed at joint Russian, British, and French action 
against aggression because the Anglo-French proposals were essentially 
unequal and unworkable, the same note is repeated—becoming noticeably 
more despairing and frantic towards the end when a succession of victorious 
aggressions has made the situation desperate. After the failure of the League 
to deal with the Italian invasion of Ethiopia it is argued that such still are the 
total resources of the peaceloving states that “to display merely the possibility 
of joint action” would avert war. The Soviet policy on non-intervention in 
Spain was just and realistic. Again, joint action is advocated over Austria 
and over Czechoslovakia. And meanwhile the minor successes of the 
Montreux and Nyon agreements are hailed as evidence of the underlyiag 
existence of a “peace front” by a Litvinov anxious for so much more. 


Suspicion of Russian intentions defeated her attempts at organising 
collective security in these years. Mistrust ran deep and was partly her own 
responsibility, a legacy from her conspiratorial past. Perhaps it might have 
been overcome, had it not been reinforced by western miscalculation of her 
actual and potential strength. But she had cut herself off and that misunder- 
standing was also largely her own fault. No statesmanship emerged in the 
west capable of taking the world out of this vicious circle. The grand 
alliance had to wait for Hitler to create it against himself in 1941. But the 
mistrust of these years, the long diplomatic defeat, the consistent pushing 
into isolation continued to work out its effects beneath the alliance and 
helped to give another twist to the circle for the post-war years. 

H. R. G. GREAVES. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Questions OF East AND West. Srupies IN CurrENT History. By 
G. F. Hupson. (Odbams. 191 pp. 155.) 


‘ian is a book which might easily and unjustly be overlooked in the scurry 
of a publishing season and because of its nature. Articles and reviews re- 
published in volume form rarely make a coherent and satisfactory book. 
Mr. Hudson’s is a rare exception and is well worth reading from end to end. 
A Fellow of All Souls, a historian, with practical experience in the Foreign 
Office of how politicians and diplomatists make history, he has made a 
special study of the Far East and China. Nine of the 18 chapters in his book 
deal with Russia and the iron curtain and form an extremely interesting 
study of the internal and external policy of the Soviet government under 
Stalin. There is an illuminating chapter on de Gaulle and his relations with 
the French communists. The rest of the book again torms a single study, 
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this time of the Far East, China, and the policy of the United States. The 
facts, revealed or unravelled with skill and authority by Mr. Hudson, are 
profoundly disquieting; they will please neither the “anti-American” nor 
the “anti-communist”, but they deserve the careful study of all. 


EvERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS. Fourth Edition. (H.M. Stationery Office. 
433 Pp. IIs.) 


Tims is the official reference handbook to the structure and work of the 
United Nations and its related Agencies. The first edition was published 
in 1948. It is an extremely useful reference book. It begins with a short 
account of the purpose, structure, and origin of the Organization. Part 2, 
which forms the main part of the volume, gives a review of the work of the 
United Nations, covering all the major questions dealt with by U.N.O. from 
1946 to 1952. Part 3 reviews the activities of the Specialized Agencies, in 
each case dealing with the functions, origin, organization, and activities of 
the body in question. 


ORDERS OF THE Day. By Tue Rr. Hon. Eart WIntERTON. (Cassell. 
369 pp. 215.) 


Ess: WINTERTON was elected M.P. for Horsham in 1904. On January 1, 
1945, he succeeded Mr. Lloyd George as Father of the House of Commons. 
In 1951 on his retiring from parliament he was given a dinner at the House 
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to which members of all parties came to do him honour. This book contains 
his memories of the 47 years which he spent in the House. It is well worth 
reading, particularly by anyone who does not share Earl Winterton’s 
political and social outlook. He belongs to the 18th century aristocracy and 
is temperamentally and intellectually a Whig living in the age of Hitler, 
Stalin, atom bombs, Ernest Bevins, and Aneurin Bevans. To see through 
his eyes the impact of events since 1914 upon Britain, upon the House of 
Commons, and upon Earl Winterton is illuminating. What is illuminated 
will appear to some to be the essential woolliness of the author and of British 
policies; to others it will appear as a kind of essential decency which is an 
integral part of civilization. 


THE DeprRIVED AND THE PRIVILEGED. By B. M. Sprntey. (Routledge. 
208 pp. 18s.) 


‘Tas is an important book. It breaks new ground. Dr. Spinley has at- 
tempted to study scientifically the effect of environment upon personality. 
In what she justly claims to be a “‘pioneer investigation” she has studied two 
“sub-cultures”, that of a London slum and that of public-school boys and 
girls. Her technique of investigation included living herself in a slum, 
questioning of people like social workers, and the Rorschach Test. The 
account of her investigation and her conclusions shows a high degree of 
intelligence, judgment, and modesty. She makes no undue claims for 
certainty in her conclusions, but puts them forward tentatively and as 
reasons for further investigation. But the results of her study are of the 
utmost importance to the politician, the educationist, and the social scientist. 


The facts which she gives regarding the slum and its effect upon the per- 
sonality of the slum dweller are horrifying. There is nothing horrifying in 
the environment of the public-school, but Dr. Spinley’s conclusions with 
regard to its effect upon personality are of the greatest interest. 
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